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Three  new  programs 
to  begin  in  September 


By  Tim  Kylie 

Conestoga  College  will  add  three 
programs  in  September  1997,  said 
three  representatives  from  recruit- 
ment and  admissions  in  an  inter- 
view. 

Leisa  Gothard,  Lauren  Divell 
and  Leona  Watson  talked  about 
the  new  programs,  existing  pro- 
grams they  wanted  to  promote, 
and  name  changes  to  several  other 
programs. 

The  new  programs  will  be  the 
following:  an  aviation  general  arts 
and  science  option  in  the  school  of 
access  and  preparatory  studies; 
rehabilitation  assistant-physiother- 
apy/occupational therapy  assistant 
in  the  school  of  health  sciences 
and  community  services;  and 
health  office  operations  in  the 
school  of  business. 

The  aviation  program  will  be 
taught  in  conjunction  with 
Waterloo  Wellington  Flight 
Centre,  according  to  a fact  sheet 
provided  by  recruitment  and 

admissions. 

The  program  will  include 
both  September  and  January 
admissions. 


The  physiotherapy/occupational 
therapy  assistant  program  will  be 
taught  at  the  Doon  campus  as  a 
44-week,  three-semester  program, 
Divell  said. 

Divell  said  admissions  is  expect- 
ing a high  number  of  applicants 
and  strong  competition  for  the 
program’s  25  seats. 

“The  nice  thing  about  this  is 
you’re  going  to  learn  the  tech- 
niques for  both,”  Divell  said,  refer- 
ring to  the  program’s  focus  on 
both  physiotherapy  and  occupa- 
tional therapy. 

Health  office  operations  will  be 
taught  at  the  Waterloo  campus, 
Gothard  said. 

Information  provided  by  recruit- 
ment and  admissions  said  gradu- 
ates of  the  40-week  program  are 
expected  to  find  employment  in 
dental,  medical,  and  hospital 
offices,  as  well  as  in  health  clinics. 

According  to  the  information 
sheet,  students  will  take  courses  in 
computerization  in  health  office 
administration,  health-care  termi- 
nology, management  of  health 
records  and  work  ethics  in  health 
office  administration. 

The  renovation  technician  pro- 


gram and  the  woodworking 
machine  setter/operator  program 
are  running  programs  that  admis- 
sions wants  to  promote,  Gothard 
said. 

The  renovation  technician  pro- 
gram is  taught  at  Guelph  campus 
and  is  running  in  1996  in  place  of 
the  carpenter  general  program,  she 
said. 

Woodworking  machine 

setter/operator  is  taught  at  Doon’s 
woodworking  centre. 

The  program  formerly  known  as 
office  systems  administration  will 
be  renamed  microcomputer 
administration  in  September  1997, 
Gothard  said. 

Conestoga  doesn’t.always  add  so 
many  programs  in  one  year, 
Watson  said. 

“Sometimes  we’ve  had  none.” 

All  three  representatives  agreed 
interested  students  should  contact 
admissions  for  more  detailed 
information. 

“We  love  customer  service,” 
Divell  said.  “Feel  free  to  come 
and  see  us.  We  are  available  for 
assisting  students  filling  out 
applications  and  giving  them 
more  information.” 


loe  Magnotta,  a second-year  general  business  student,  cheers  after  taking 

innual  Polar  Bear  Plunge  Jan.  30.  See  story  Page  Tt  ^Photo  by  Bryce  wuson) 


Former  student  charged  with  murder 


By  Wendy  Cummins 

A former  Conestoga  student  has 
been  charged  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  an  elderly  Waterloo 
woman. 

Emma  Blum,  90,  was  found  dead 
in  her  108  Waterloo  St.  home 
Thursday,  Jan.  23. 

She  lived  alone,  and  was  found 
shortly  after  9 p.m.  by  her  son 


Donald  Blum  and  his  wife  Joan, 
said  Sgt.  Dennis  Butcher  of 
Waterloo  regional  police. 

An  autopsy  was  conducted  in 
Toronto  to  determine  the  exact 
cause  of  death. 

The  results  showed  blunt  trauma 
to  the  upper  body  and  a stab 
wound.  Butcher  said. 

James  Blum,  27,  whom  police 
said  had  told  family  members  he 


was  a computer  sciences  student  at 
Conestoga,  was  charged  Friday, 
Jan.  24  with  second-degree  mur- 
der in  the  death  of  his  grand- 
mother. 

Police  said  he  left  Conestoga  in 
April  1996. 

A Kitchener  resident,  Blum  was 
to  be  remanded  in  custody  until  a 
bail  hearing  set  for  Friday,  Feb.  7. 

Police  are  still  investigating. 


SHAKE  ON  IT  — Conestoga  president  John  Tibbits  joined  Ontario 
Education  Minister  John  Snobelen  in  an  address  to  Rotary  Club 
members.  (Photo  by  Irish  Jackson) 

Skills  Canada 

receives  cash 


from  province 


By  Trish  Jackson 

The  Ministry  of  Education 
expects  to  contribute  $580,000 
over  a three-year  partnership  with 
Skills  Canada-Ontario,  Education 
Minister  John  Snobelen  told  mem- 
bers of  a Kitchener  Rotary  Club- 
Chamber  of  Commerce  meeting 
Jan.  27,  at  the  Four  Points 
Sheraton  Hotel. 

This  year,  the  province  will  pre- 
sent the  group  with  $285,000. 

Snobelen  said  in  his  address  that 
Ontario’s  economic  success 
depended  upon  the  potential  of 
young  people  entering  skilled 
trades. 

“Nurturing  that  potential  is  one 
of  the  keys  to  Ontario’s  future  eco- 
nomic success.  We  need  to 
encourage  young  men  and  women 
across  the  province  to  look  at  the 
possibilities  of  entering  skilled 
trades.” 

He  said  about  600  young  people 
from  more  than  380  schools  and 
250  companies  will  compete  in 
the  competitions,  to  be  held  at  the 
Kitchener  Memorial  Auditorium 
-May  6 and  7. 

Students  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  their  skills  in 
construction,  manufacturing, 
transportation,  communications, 
and  leadership  skills  in  trades 
from  carpentry,  to  baking,  to  com- 
puter-assisted design  and  automat- 
ed manufacturing,  said  Snobelen. 

In  his  bid  for  Rotary-member 
volunteers,  Snobelen  emphasized 
the  importance  of  business  support 
of  the  competitions. 

“I  think  that  the  more  importance 


that  we  place  on  skilled  trades  and 
skill  development  with  our  young 
people,  they  recognize  and  are 
encouraged  when  the  business 
community  is  behind  them,” 
Snobelen  said. 

Following  his  speech,  he  ans- 
wered questions  from  the  crowd. 

One  question  asked  what  the 
Ministry’s  stance  was  on  teachers’ 
salaries  and  the  right  to  strike. 

Snobelen  cited  a recent  report 
which  looked  at  the  repercussions 
of  Bill  100,  and  said  there  were  17 
million  lost  school  days  in  the  last 
20  years  due  to  job  action. 

He  said  the  government  was 
looking  for  a balance  between  the 
right  to  strike  with  the  rights  of 
children  to  get  an  education. 

“I  respect  collective  bargaining,  I 
know  that  it  has  to  occur.  But  we 
cannot  hold  our  children  hostage 
to  those  negotiations,”  he  said. 

Prior  to  Snobelen’s  address, 
Conestoga  president  John  Tibbits 
spoke  to  the  group  to  define  and 
give  background  information  on 
Skills  Canada. 

As  representative  of  Conestoga’s 
role  as  the  host  college  for  Skills 
Canada-Ontario,  Tibbits  said  the 
college  is  working  with  the  school 
boards  towards  advancing  skills 
training. 

Tibbits  said  the  goal  of  Skills 
Canada  is,  “To  create  and  promote 
tangible  opportunity  for  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  interact  with  and 
enhance  education  for  students 
pursuing  trade  and  technological 
careers,  and  also  to  improve  the 
image  and  status  of  trades  and 
technological  career  tracks.” 
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Cuts  delay  completion 
of  maintenance  projects 


What’cha  makin’? 


Aggressive  plans  in  recruiting 
international  students  to  college 


By  Helene  Beaulieu 

Government  cuts  to  the  physical- 
resources  budget  mean  major 
building-maintenance  projects  at 
the  college  will  have  a two-year 
completion  schedule. 

Dave  Putt,  director  of  physical 
resources,  said  his  department  is 
trying  to  keep  services  going  with 
reduced  government  funding  and 
that  certain  jobs  have  had  to  be 
split  across  two,  fiscal  years. 

Putt  said  two  new  chiller  systems 
(to  keep  ice  cool  in  the  arenas) 
have  been  purchased  for  the  recre- 
ation centre  this  year,  but  installa- 
tion will  not  take  place  until  after 
April  1 when  the  new  fiscal  year 
begins. 

He  said  the  same  is  true  of  the 
new  Doon  public-address  system. 

In  both  instances.  Putt  said,  the 
labor  cost  of  installation  will  be 
almost  80  per  cent  of  the  purchase 
price. 

He  said  it  cost  $25,000  just  to 
purchase  the  chiller  units  and  have 
them  delivered  to  Doon. 

The  systems,  he  said,  will  be 
stored  on  site  and  installed  for  a 
cost  of  about  $20,000  some  time 
after  April  1. 

Putt  said,  the  college  has,  in 
recent  years,  looked  at  large  pro- 
jects and  worked  at  trying  to 
spread  the  cost  of  them  over  a few 
years. 

“While  government  cuts  won’t 
being  forcing  us  to  spread 
projects,  we  will  have  to  do 
more  in  spread-out  fashion,”  he 
said. 

In  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s 
the  infrastructure  renewal  budget 


By  Trish  Jackson 


Ontario  college  teachers’  unions 
will  vote  in  new  officers  in  March, 
says  college  Local  237  president 
Walter  Boettger. 

By  mid-February,  20  to  25  card- 
ed members  will  be  elected  as 
union  stewards  representing  all  of 
Conestoga’s  campuses. 

Elected  stewards  can  then  run  for 
officer  positions  of  president, 
vice-president,  chief  steward,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  each  local, 
to  be  voted  in  at  a general  meeting 


(known  internally  as  repairs, 
alterations  and  maintenance,  or 
RAMs)  was  almost  $430,000  per 
year.  Putt  said. 

Over  time,  he  said,  each  govern- 
ment has  chipped  away  at  funding 
until  this  year  when  the  college 
received  $260,000. 

Putt  said  this  level  has  been  guar- 
anteed by  the  government  for  the 
next  three  years. 

For  Putt  and  the  physical 
resources  department,  with  build- 
ings getting  older  and  funding 
reduced  by  almost  50  per  cent, 
maintaining  existing  structures 
takes  the  form  of  a “juggling  act, 
trying  to  estimate  what’s  going  to 
break  and  when.” 

Putt  said  the  aesthetics  are  going 
to  be  downplayed  to  maintain 
repairs. 

“Where  we  have  to  make  a 
choice  between  roofing  and 
painting,  we’ll  do  roofing,” 
he  said. 

The  college  spends  an  average  of 
$50,000  per  year  on  roof  repairs. 
But  Putt  said,  if  that  money  were 
spent  elsewhere,  the  roof  replace- 
ment cost  would  be  close  to 
$250,000. 

This  doesn’t  mean,  however,  that 
the  aesthetic  aspects  of  mainte- 
nance can  be  ignored  indefinitely. 

Putt  said  that  if  buildings  were  to 
start  looking  shabby,  people 
would  lose  respect  for  the  college 
and  begin  leaving  garbage 
around. 

The  appearance  of  the  buildings, 
said  Putt,  plays  a part  in  getting 
students  into  the  college. 

“Quite  often  people  judge  the 
college  by  its  interior,”  he  said. 


in  March. 

All  elected  positions  will  ^erve 
two-year  terms,  and  are  responsi- 
ble for  acting  as  the  pipeline  of 
communication  between  faculty 
and  administration  for  problem 
resolution  in  their  immediate  pro- 
gram area. 

Nominated  members  rarely  hold 
campaigns  in  the  traditional  sense, 
said  Boettger.  “People  go  on  your 
track  record  and  what  they  know 
about  you,”  he  said. 

Boettger  says  he  will  run  again 
for  union  president. 


By  Pat  Craton 

Conestoga  is  embarking  on 
aggressive  plans  to  recruit  more 
international  students  for  the  start 
of  the  1997-1998  academic  year. 

In  an  interview  with  Larry 
Rechsteiner,  director  of 
Conestoga’s  International 

Education  Centre,  Rechsteiner 
summarized  a presentation  he 
made  to  the  board  of  governors 
Jan.  27  regarding  the  objectives 
and  strategies  Conestoga  has  for- 
mulated to  attract  more  interna- 
tional students  to  study  at  its 
campuses. 

There  are  four  main  objectives  in 
the  plan.  Three  of  them  relate  to 
recruitment. 

The  main  objective  is  to  recruit 
full-time  students. 

The  other  two  are  to  recruit  stu- 
dents for  programs  such  as  the 
“take  a study  break”  program  and 
“study  tours”. 

These  programs,  which  are  three 
to  four  weeks  long,  are  usually 
offered  in  the  summer  but  they  can 
be  offered  at  other  times  of  the 
year. 

The  programs  offer  the  opportu- 
nity for  secondary  students,  busi- 
ness people,  and  English-language 
teachers  from  different  parts  of  the 
world  to  come  here  to  have  lan- 
guage-training, or  as  in  the  study 
tour  program,  to  have  custom- 
designed  programs  to  accommo- 
date group  needs  and  objectives. 

Rechsteiner  said  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  such  programs  may  rec- 
ommend Conestoga  to  their 
children,  friends  and  collegues,  if 
the  experience  is  good. 

The  benefits  may  not  be  immedi- 
ate but  may  reap  results  in  the  long 
run.  The  fourth  objective  is  to 
design  and  implement  projects. 

This  will  deal  with  large-scale 


projects  such  as  those  funded  by 
international  funding  agencies  like 
the  World  Bank  and  the  Asian 
Development  Bank. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  the 
college  has  information  brochures 
and  application  forms  in  three 
other  languages  besides  English. 

At  present  they  are  Chinese, 
Korean  and  Japanese  as  Asia  is  the 
main  target  for  recruitment. 

There  is  also  a Spanish  version 
being  prepared  as  Mexico  and 
Central  America  have  been  identi- 
fied as  potential  secondary  sources 
of  overseas  students. 

“We  are  an  educational 
institution,  therefore,  the 
educational  thrust  must 
be  in  every  project  or 
activity  that  we  take  on. 

Larry  Rechsteiner 
director 

International  Education  Centre 


Conestoga  will  send  out  informa- 
tion packages  to  the  Canadian 
embassies,  high  commissions  and 
consulates  all  over  the  world  (they 
number  around  167)  where 
Canadian  education  centres  are 
normally  housed. 

ITie  College  also  plans  to  contin- 
ue to  attend  education  fairs  in  the 
Far  East  (such  as  the  one  last  fall) 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
Rechsteiner  said. 

Requests  for  proposals  will  be 
done  through  a consortium  of 
which  Conestoga  is  a member. 
The  consortium  consists  of  three 
other  colleges,  Humber  and 


George  Brown  in  Toronto  and 
Algonquin  in  Ottawa,  and  a mar- 
keting consulting  firm,  Hickling 
Corporation. 

The  consortium  is  known  as  the 
Canadian  Technical  and 
Vocational  Group. 

It  will  promote  the  group  when 
international  requests  for  propos- 
als relating  to  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training  are  put  out  by 
agencies  such  as  the  World 
Development  Bank. 

Rechsteiner  said  large  scale  pro- 
jects such  as  the  ones  funded  by 
the  international  funding  agencies 
will  require  the  resources  of  a 
management  group  and  Hickling 
Corporation  provides  this  for  the 
consortium. 

“Projects  could  range  anywhere 
from  $2-3  million  up  to  $10-15 
million,”  Rechsteiner  said. 

Korea,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan  and 
TTiailand  are  the  countries  that  are 
the  main  markets  for  recruitment. 
The  reasons  being  that  there  is  a 
tradition  in  these  countries  for  stu- 
dents to  be  educated  overseas. 

Also  there  isn’t  the  capacity  to 
train  and  educate  all  students  at 
the  post-secondary  level. 

The  students  in  these  countries 
also  have  the  financial  resources  to 
study  offshore. 

Rechsteiner  said  the  objectives 
of  the  international  plan  have  to  be 
consistent  with  the  mandate  of  the 
college. 

“We  are  an  ecucational  institu- 
tion, therefore  the  educational 
thrust  must  be  in  every  project  or 
activity  that  we  take  on.  Even 
there,  it  should  be  consistent  with 
the  expertise  that  we  have  avail- 
able or  can  arrange  to  have  avail- 
able at  the  college.” 

Every  activity  must  be  financial- 
ly sound  and  there  must  be  a con- 
tribution to  the  college,  he  added. 


Disputes  unresolved 

Union  waits  for  arbitration 


By  Irish  Jackson 

Disputes  between  management 
and  the  college’s  teachers’union, 
Local  237,  are  still  unresolved 
following  a fact  finder’s  report 
released  to  the  public  January 
28,  says  union  president  Walter 
Boettger, 

The  fact  finder,  lawyer  Anne 
Barrett,  was  appointed  by  the 
college  relations  commission  to 
look  into  the  issues  causing  the 
impasse  and  offer  advice,  said 
Boettger. 

Barrett  said  in  her  report  that 
until  the  issue  of  base  salary 
starts  was  resolved,  she  could  not 
make  further  recommendations. 

Due  to  the  social  contract  act, 
which  froze  teacher  compensa- 
tion levels  Irom  March,  1993  to 
March,  1996,  the  union  is  still 
contesting  salary  bases  to  begin 


at  the  1996  level  agreed  to  in  the 
existing  collective  agreement 
prior  to  the  social  contract 
The  agreement  stated  wage 
increases  of  two  per  cent  and  an 
additional  step  on  the  wage  grid 
to  come  into  effect  Sept.  1 , 1993. 
Boettger  said  the  agreement 
should  have  come  back  into 
effect  following  the  social-con- 
tract freeze,  and  that  teachers 
feel  they  should  have  received 
the  two  per  cent  raise  April  1, 
1996. 

“Our  interpretation  is  much  dif- 
ferent than  the  management’s,” 
said  Boettger.  “They’re  saying 
we’re  frozen  in  pay  and  time. 
We’re  saying  we’re  frozen  in  pay 
but  not  in  time.” 

Boettger  said  arbitration  hear- 
ings on  the  base  salary  issue  are 
scheduled  for  February  and 
March. 


Union  elections  approach 
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DSA  extends  nominations 


By  Rick  Kew 

The  decision  to  extend  nominations  for  the  1997 
DSA  elections  from  Jan.  30  until  Feb.  6 was  made  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  DSA  executive,  said  its 
president  April-Dawn  Blackwell. 

At  the  Jan.  28  meeting  of  the  DSA  executive,  it  was 
decided  that  existing  election  procedures  could  give 
an  unfair  advantage  to  members  of  the  executive  who 
are  eligible  to  run  for  election. 

Gavin  FitzPatrick,  entertainment  manager,  pointed 
out  that  under  present  procedures  members  of  the 
executive  would  have  knowledge  concerning  who 
was  running  for  positions  and  which,  if  any,  positions 
may  not  be  contested. 

After  two  votes  it  was  decided  to  have  all  nomina- 
tion packages  handed  out  with  an  envelope  and  not  to 
receive  the  package  back  unless  it  was  sealed. 

The  sealed  nomination  package  would  then  be  given 
to  the  chief  returning  officer  for  the  election,  Jason  St. 
Amand. 

The  executive  also  decided  to  advertise,  without 
bias,  that  nominations  for  all  elected  positions  were 
being  accepted. 

In  another  vote,  the  executive  decided  to  retain  the 
wording  of  the  agreement  detailing  qualifications  for 
members  of  the  capital  development  committee. 

As  a result  of  this  vote,  a member  of  the  committee 
will  be  replaced. 


It  was  brought  to  the  executive’s  attention  that  the 
agreement  stated:  alumnus  on  the  committee  must 
have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  study  at  the  Doon 
campus. 

Of  the  alumnus  on  the  committee  one  is  a graduate 
of  the  Waterloo  campus  and  therefore  ineligible  to 
serve  on  the  committee. 

Faculty  advisor  Jack  Fletcher  said  he  would  like  it 
noted  that  the  member  who  will  lose  her  position  was 
the  person  who  pointed  out  the  conflict. 

In  an  update  on  the  interpretation  of  the  DSA  con- 
stitution, Blackwell  said  discussions  with  the  associa- 
tion’s lawyer  after  the  Jan.  20  meeting  confirmed  they 
were  operating  under  the  1994  constitution,  but 
article  9.4  of  the  bylaws  gave  the  executive  the  right 
to  make  constitutional  and  personnel  changes. 

However,  said  Blackwell,  these  changes  would  have 
had  to  have  occurred  during  the  summer  after  the 
BOD  (board  of  directors)  handed  over  powers  to  the 
new  DSA  executive. 

When  the  executive  reconvened  in  the  fall,  they 
should  have  informed  the  BOD  of  any  such  changes, 
she  said. 

“Although  people  have  a memory  of  this  happen- 
ing,” said  Blackwell,  “It  is  not  in  the  minutes. 
Therefore  it  did  not  happen.” 

Simply  put,  she  said,  the  vice-president  of  edu- 
cation position  will  not  be  contested  in  the  up- 
coming election. 


Future  funding  a concern 
for  apprentice  programs 


By  Colleen  Cassidy 

John  Snobelen,  Ontaiio’s  min- 
ister of  education  and  training, 
said,  in  a press  release  on  Dec. 

18, 1996,  there  will  be  a major 
reform  of  the  province’s  Trades 
Qualifications  and  Apprentice- 
ship Act. 

Hans  Zawada,  chair  of  trades 
and  apprenticeship  at  Cones- 
toga, said  an  important  reason 
for  changes  to  the  provincial  act 
is  because  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  planning  on  withdraw- 
ing its  contribution  to  the 
provincial  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams, that  are  offered  at  the 
country’s  colleges,  by  1999. 

Currently  the  federal  govern- 
ment contributes  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  the  programs. 

The  provinces  continbute  the 
remaining  costs,  approximately 
one-third. 

Zawada  said  changes  to  the  act 
are  necessary  because  it  is  out- 
dated. The  act  hasn’t  had  any 
significant  changes  since  1964. 
The  changes  will  affect  about 
1,500  apprentices  attending 
Conestoga  annually,  Zawada 
said. 

He  said  the  ministry  of  educa- 
tion and  training  is  looking 
for  ways  to  replace  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  funding  the 
federal  government  is  with- 
drawing from  the  apprentice- 
ship program. 


Zawada  said  ideas  about 
changes  to  methods  of  payment 
of  tuition  are  being  discussed. 

The  ideas  include  employers 
paying  tuition,  employer  and 
government  subsidies,  loans 
and  grants  to  apprentices,  or 
costs  being  shared  by  the 
employer,  the  apprentice  and  the 
government,  Zawada  said. 

He  is  concerned  about  the 
future  of  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. 


‘The  changes  will 
probably  start  happen-^ 
ing  in  the  next  fiscal 
year” 

Hans  Zawada 
Chair 

trades  and  apprenticeship 
Boon  campus 


He  said  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams are  valuable  because 
graduates  have  needed  skills  and 
are  highly  employable  in  their 
field. 

Zawada  said  funding  methods 
will  not  be  the  only  changes  to 
the  act. 

He  said  the  provincial  govern- 
ment is  committed  to  revamping 
the  delivery  system.  Alternative 


delivery  is  being  seriously 
considered  as  a new  method. 

According  to  llie  Ministiy  of 
Bducation  and  Trades,  alterna- 
tive delivery  will  meet  projected 
training  and  employment 
demands  and  is  cost  effective. 

Zawada  said  tlic  apprenticeship  • 
branch  of  the  Ministry  along  - 
with  representatives  from 

^ Ontario’s  colleges  arc  develop- 
ing a modularized  curriculum 
that  focuses  on  easuring  positive 
training  outcomes. 

; , “The  changes  will  probably 
smrt  happening  in  the  next  fiscal 
year,”  Zawada  said. 

Mike  McClements,  dean  "of 
trades  and  technology,  said  the 
witlidrawal  of  federal  money 
could  mean  the  college  may 
have  to  suspend  some  of  the 
programs  it  now  offers  to 
college  students. 

Mcaements  said  the  carpentry 
program  has  already  been 
dropped  and  it  is  not  known  if  it 
will  be  offered  again. 

He  said  during  the  last  three 
years  less  money  has  been  allo- 
cated for  the  apprentice 
programs  at  the  college. 

There  is  concern  about  the 
apprentice  programs  because  of 
uncertainties  with  funding, 
McClements  said. 

“It  is  possible  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  issue  transfer 
payments  to  the  provinces, 
though,”  McClements  said. 


IN  NEED  OF  REPAIR  — DSA  director  of  student  life,  Becky 
Boertien,  points  to  a damaged  table  which  was  removed  from  the 
Sanctuary.  (Photo  by  Irish  Jackson) 


Students  to  pick  up  tab 
for  damaged  furniture 


By  Trish  Jackson 

Payment  for  the  Sanctuary’s 

missing  and  damaged  furniture 

will  come  out  of  the  students’ 
pockets,  says  the  DSA  director  of 
student  life. 

Repairs  to  two  study  tables,  each 
less  than  a year  old,  will  cost 
approximately  $50  and  will  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  Doon  Student 
Association’s  capital  development 
fund,  said  Becky  Boertien. 

The  capital  development  fund 
comes  from  the  $20  fee  students 
pay  as  part  of  their  tuition. 

The  tables  were  removed  from 
the  Sanctuary  after  being  damaged 
by  people  sitting  on  them,  said 
Boertien. 

She  said  the  damage  was  not 
intentional,  but  the  table  legs  are 
not  built  to  support  the  weight  of 
people  sitting  on  them. 

The  repairs  will  involve  adding 
new,  sturdier  legs  to  the  tables. 

Repairing  the  damaged  furniture 
will  cut  into  funds  that  would  be 
used  to  buy  additional  furniture, 
such  as  more  chairs  for  the  study 
tables,  said  Boertien. 

The  fund  will  also  be  used  to 


purchase  the  new  sound  system 
for  the  Sanctuary. 

There  has  also  been  damage  to 

some  of  the  laminated  coffee 

tables  due  to  students  putting  their 
feet  on  them  and  heavy  use,  she 
said. 

The  DSA  purchased  the  current 
black-laminated  coffee  tables  last 
year,  after  the  previous  wooden 
coffee  tables  were  showing  wear 
and  tear. 

The  old  tables,  along  with  some 
blinds,  are  planned  to  be  sold  later 
this  semester  at  a DSA  yard  sale, 
Boertien  said.  No  date  has  been 
set  for  the  sale  yet. 

Boertien  said  the  DSA  cannot 
constantly  supervise  students’  use 
of  the  furniture,  but  must  rely  on 
the  common  sense  of  the  lounge 
users. 

“It’s  hard  to  monitor  it,”  said 
Boertien.  “But  we  hope  students 
can  respect  the  furniture  as  much 
as  possible.” 

Boertien  also  said  two  of  the 
large  armchairs  are  missing  from 
the  lounge  but  she  suspects  stu- 
dents have  borrowed  them  for 
drama  presentations  and  she  plans 
to  track  them  down. 


Correction 


In  the  Feb.  3 issue  of  Spoke,  a quote  by  Tim  Vanderwell,  financial 
analyst  at  Babcock  and  Wilcox,  “There  is  no  such  thing  as  job  secu- 
rity,” was  incorrectly  attributed  to  Bill  McNaughton,  university  centre 
director.  University  of  Guelph. 


ANOTHER  REWARD  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


Get  $750  towards  the  purchase  or  lease  of  any  new  GM  vehicle. 

THE  $750  GM  GRAD  PROGRAM.  FOR  DETAILS  CALL  1-800-GM-DRI VE. 
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Simcoe  fishermen 
on  thin  ice 
with  taxpayers 


It  appears  the  taxpayers 

had  the  biggest  catch  of  the 

day  during  a recent  fishing 

jb'  b-% 

expedition  on  Lake 

tm  — ^ % 

Of  ' 

Simcoe. 

Taxpayers  caught  a $1 

million  emergency  rescue 

fee  for  fishermen  stuck  on 

thin  ice. 

Approximately  100  peo- 

pie  were  rescued  and  yet 

others  continue  to  fish  on  the  same  fragile  area 

A rescue  as  expensive 
as  this  one  should  not 
fall  into  the  lap  of 
taxpayers  when  other 
individuals  are 
responsible. 


It  makes  you  wonder  whether  those  who 
stayed  on  the  ice  are  just  dedicated  fishermen  or 
if  they  are  lacking  a little  upstairs. 

Why  should  taxpayers  pay  for  such  costly 
rescue  operations  if  people  are  unwilling  to 
leave  when  they  are  in  danger. 

According  to  some  rumors,  the  government  is 
planning  to  create  a surplus  tax  on  fishing  and 
hunting  licenses  to  supplement  the  cost  of 
such  rescue  operations. 

In  the  end 
this  may  be 
the  only  way 
to  prevent  tax- 
payers paying 
for  others’  stu- 
pidity. 

Stupidity 
must  play 
some  part 
when  fisher- 
men are  so 
die-hard  they 

won’t  leave.  Most  adults  should  realize  when 
a car  falls  through  the  ice  it  might  not  be  as 
thick  or  as  safe  as  they  originally 
thought. 

Unfortunately,  for  taxpayers,  this  rescue  is  not 
the  only  operation  costing  them  money. 

Rock  climbers  and  boaters  often  require  the 
assistance  of  rescue  teams  when  they  become 
stranded  or  hurt. 

But,  whether  or  not  these  groups  want  the  help 
they  accept  it. 

So,  is  it  the  thrill  of  catching  the  biggest  fish 
or  just  the  joy  of  a relaxing  sport  that  would 
make  people  risk  their  own  lives? 

What  would  possess  grown  adults  to  stay  on 
thin  ice  just  to  catch  a fish? 

And  why  should  taxpayers  pay  for  their 
stubbornness? 

Understandably,  the  many  people  leaving  the 
ice  were  dumbfounded  others  did  not  leave  with 
them.  Wonder  why? 

During  the  horrible  ordeal  on  Lake  Simcoe, 
cars  and  vans  fell  through  the  thin  ice  leaving 
big  gaping  holes. 

Is  this  seen  by  those  people  staying  on  the  ice 
as  an  extra  hole  they  can  fish  out  of  or,  is  it 
regarded  as  a dangerous  area? 

One  would  hope  those  remaining  on  the  ice 
would  see  the  damage  as  a warning  to  get  off  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Taxpayers  certainly  don’t  want  to  pay  for 
rescue  operations  for  people  not  wanting  to  go 
anywhere.  Also,  the  government  certainly  does 
not  want  to  waste  valuable  military  time  to  res- 
cue people  that  don’t  want  to  be. 

Maybe  next  time  the  people  rescued  can  pick 
up  the  tab  and  maybe  then,  we’ll  have  less 
people  playing  on  thin  ice. 


Should  the  death  penalty  be  reinstated? 


In  1977,  Canada’s 
Parliament  outlawed 
the  death  penalty  and 
left  in  its  stead  a sen- 
tence of  life  iihprison- 
ment  for  those 
convicted  of  heinous 
crimes. 

In  an  era  of  enlight- 
enment, our  society 
realized  capital  pun- 
ishment is  not  justice,  but  instead 
vengeance.  Instead  of  uplifting  us  to  safe- 
ty, it  lowers  our  society  into  a surge  of 
violence. 

And  for  the  innocent  men  and  women 
wrongly  imprisoned  and  put  to  death 
there  is  no  return. 

Since  the  time  of  its  abolishment, 
groups  for  the  reinstatement  of  capital 
punishment  have  made  their  pleas  known, 
citing  public  safety  in  a time  when  vio- 
lence is  on  the  uprise. 


But  the  return  of  the  death  penalty  is  not 
a matter  to  be  taken  lightly.  How  would 
our  society  decide  who  deserves  a death 
sentence,  would  we  look  at  the  crimes 
committed  or  the  evidence  presented? 

The  case  of  Guy  Paul  Morin  is  a classic 
example  of  the  mistakes  our  judicial  sys- 
tem can  make. 

Only  through  DNA  evidence  was  he 
finally  cleared  of  the  horrific  charges 
placed  against  him  for  the  brutal  murder 
of  nine-year-old  Christine  Jessop. 

And  yet,  how  can  we,  as  a nation,  allow 
monstrosities  in  the  form  of  Paul 
Bernardo  and  Clifford  Olson  to  retain 
their  lives  when  the  proof  of  their  guilt  is 
obvious. 

Bernardo’s  guilt  was  amply  evident  in 
the  sadistic  videotapes  he  made  of  his 
victims,  Leslie  M^affy  and  Kristen 
French. 

The  kidnapping,  torture,  rape  and 
ultimate  murder  of  the  two  teenage  girls 


was  inhumane. 

Olson,  serving  a life  sentence  for  the 
murder  of  1 1 children  in  British 
Columbia,  provided  evidence  of  his  guilt 
when  he  told  the  families  of  his  victims 
where  the  bodies  of  their  children  could 
be  found. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  guilt  in  the  cases  of 
these  two  predators  and  the  brutal  crimes 
they  committed. 

\N^y  keep  them  languishing  in  solitary 
confinement  for  the  rest  of  their  lives? 

They  are  sick,  perverse  individuals  who 
have  brought  great  pain  and  suffering  to 
innocent  people.  They  have  reverted  to 
dangerous  animals  and  don’t  deserve  to 
live. 

In  our  society,  we  put  dangerous  ani- 
mals to  death.  When  faced  with  doubtless 
evidence  of  crimes  committed  by  mem- 
bers of  our  society,  such  as  Bernardo  and 
Olson,  I will  be  the  first  to  offer  a bullet 
as  the  solution. 


Older  theatres  fading  to  black 


Today’s  movie 
industry  is  having  an 
identity  crisis. 

On  Jan,  30,  the 
Waterloo  Theatre 
closed.  It  was  a one- 
screen  complex  that 
had  been  open  for  60 
years  and  the  only 
movie  theatre  in  the 
city. 

llie  closing  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  an  era  in  Kitchener- Waterloo, 
where  old-fashioned  movie  houses  are 
being  closed  down  at  a steady  pace  and 
being  replaced  by  large,  multi-screened 
theatres. 

The  Waterloo  Theatre  was  closed 
because  it  wasn’t  making  any  revenue, 
just  like  the  Cambridge  Twin  Cinemas, 
which  closed  in  December  ’96  to  make 
way  for  a seven-screen,  state-of-the-art 
complex  around  the  block. 

Now  the  only  single-screen  theatre 
left  in  the  Twin  Cities  is  the 


well-loved  Hyland. 

But  don’t  count  on  it  being  around  for 
long. 

So  never  fear,  Waterloo.  There  is  a 
multiplex  or  two  in  your  future. 

Head  office  will  tell  you  these  theatres 
were  closed  because  nobody  wanted  to 
go  to  a big,  old,  drafty  theatre  to  watch  a 
movie. 

Or,  more  realistically,  they  will  tell 
you  there  was  no  profit  to  be  had. 

They  will  also  say  the  new  multiplexes 
are  the  way  of  the  future,  that  soon  there 
will  be  lounges  and  cafes  and  bars 
attached  to  each  theatre,  that  people  will 
be  lined  up  just  to  get  in. 

And  what  will  all  these  people  be  lined 
up  to  see? 

Star  Wars. 

Home  Alone  3. 

And  Beavis  and  Butthead  Do  America. 

It  seems  there  isn’t  a movie  coming 
out  of  Hollywood  that  hasn’t  been 
previously  released  (Star  Wars,  despite 
the  never-been-seen-before  footage), 


on  TV  (Mission:  Impossible),  on 
Broadway  (Evita),  a comic  book  series 
(Mars  Attacks!)  a book  (The  Relic),  a 
sequel  (Bob  and  Doug’s  as  of  yet  unti- 
tled new  feature),  or  a sequel  based  on  a 
book  (Jurassic  Park:  The  Lost  World). 

In  an  age  when  movie  houses  are 
piling  on  the  luxuries  at  the  concession 
stand  (nachos,  hot  dogs,  coffee,  low-fat 
sunflower  oil)  and  old  technology  is 
rapidly  giving  way  to  new  (Dolby  to 
Dolby  Surround  Sound  to  Digital  to 
Digital  THX)  — and,  of  course,  prices 
are  being  jacked  up  to  afford  all  this  — 
people  find  themselves  going  to  the 
show  to  see  movies  they  could  see  at 
home. 

In  spite  of  everything,  movie  theatres 
are  doing  more  to  make  the  movie- 
going experience  more  enjoyable. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Hollywood  keeps 
regurgitating  the  same  warmed-over 
plotlines  to  the  public,  the  public  will 
eventually  get  fed  up  and  stop  going  to 
see  them.  . 
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Teachers  shouldn't  hold  students  ^^hostage/^  education  minister  says 

Opinions  vary  on  teachers’  right  to  strike 


By  Ross  McDermott 


obligated  to  educate  the  children  and 
shouldn’t  be  allowed  to  strike.  “It’s  the  edu- 


Education  Minister  John  Snobelen  sug- 
gested during  a Rotary  Club-Chamber  of 
Commerce  luncheon  that  he  might  remove 
teachers’  right  to  strike,  reported  a K-W 
Record  article  Jan.  28. 

He  said  that  students  shouldn’t  be  held 
“hostage”  to  negotiations.  He  also  told  the 
Record’s  editorial  board  that  the  withdrawal 
of  services  by  teachers  is  an  “inappropriate” 
and  “obsolete”  exercise. 

He  pointed  out  17  million  lost  school  days 
due  to  strikes. 

But,  according  to  Patti  Haskell,  director  of 
education  with  the  Waterloo  County  board 
of  education,  who  was  quoted  in  the  same 
article,  Snobelen  failed  to  mention  that  95 
per  cent  of  contracts  are  resolved  through 
collective  bargaining. 

With  numerous  cuts  being  handed  down 
by  Ontario’s  Tories,  particularly  to  educa- 
tion, Snobelen ’s  comments  could  aggravate 
what  is  already  a tense  situation  with  educa- 
tors throughout  Ontario. 

Faculty  and  students  at  Boon  campus  were 
asked  their  opinions  of  Snobelen’s  remarks, 
but  few  faculty  members  were  willing  to 
comment. 

Of  the  14  faculty  members  approached, 
only  two  were  willing  to  speak. 

Walter  Boettger,  president  of  Conestoga’s 
faculty  union.  Local  237,  said  though  other 
groups  have  done  well  under  the  classifica- 
tion of  essential  services,  he  worries  about 
certain  parameters  that  would  be  set  around 
negotiations. 

“If  they  do  take  away  our  right  to  strike. 


we  could  have  final-olfer  selections  put  into 
the  equation  — that  means  take  it  or  leave 
it.”  Boettger  said  binding  arbitration,  which 
can  occur  under  the  current  negotiation  pro- 
cedures, is  fine,  but  final-offer  selection  is 
“scary.” 

“In  the  past,  when  the  right  to  strike  has 
been  taken  away  from  select  groups  they’ve 
done  okay.  But  with  this  government  taking 
away  all  the  aspects  of  negotiations  and 
funding  — it’s  becoming  so  radical,  maybe 
that  will  change  too,”  said  Boettger. 

Sally  Harper,  vice-president  of  Local  237, 


said  the  government  should  think  very  seri- 
ously before  taking  away  the  right  to  strike 
from  any  group. 

“They  have  to  examine  the  reasons  for  tak- 
ing away  what  is  a right  and  freedom  in  this 
country,”  Harper  said.  “I’m  concerned  that 
more  and  more  of  those  freedoms  are  being 
taken  away  as  a method  of  control,  not  just 
because  there’s  a better  way  to  do  things.” 

Some  smdents  at  Doon  campus  had  oppos- 
ing views  on  the  subject. 

Greg  Carron,  a first-year  woodworking 

technology  student  said  teachers  are  morally 


cation  of  the  young.  If  teachers  go  on  strike, 
do  the  kids  just  stay  home  and  not  have  an 
education?” 

“Teachers  are  human  beings  and  should 
have  the  right  to  strike,”  said  Nadeem 
Abbas,  a language  studies  student.  He  said 
he  believes  students  view  teachers  as  a mir- 
ror of  society. 

“If  teachers  have  the  right  to  strike  it 
shows  the  students  a fair  society  and  helps 
them  to  realize  their  own  rights,”  Abbas 
said. 

Annette  Gauthier,  a third-year  computer 
program  analyst  student,  said  teachers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  strike  but  they 
must  be  treated  fairly.  She  said  she  believes 
teachers,  especially  at  the  elementary  and 
high  school  levels,  should  be  considered 
essential  workers. 

“In  1985  I actually  went  through  a teach- 
ers’ strike  and  lost  an  entire  year  of  school- 
ing because  of  it.” 

Gauthier  said  she  was  attending  a high 
school  in  Fergus  when  the  teachers  walked 
off  the  job  in  October,  and  did  not  return 
until  February  of  the  following  year. 

“It’s  the  students  that  suffer  in  the  end,” 
she  said. 

“They  have  to  have  some  say  on  what  is 
affecting  them,”  said  Ewa  Ratajczak,  a sec- 
ond-year social  services  student. 

Teachers  have  been  allowed  to  strike  in  the 
past  and  should  not  have  that  right  taken 
away  from  them,  she  said.“They  should 
have  a way  to  stand  up  for  their  rights  if  they 

feel  they’re  being  violated.” 


Vertical  bop 


? Jamie  Prokay  (top)  and  Rainer  Mortelboer,  both  first-year 
broadcasting  students,  release  creative  energy  in  an  unusu- 
' at  way  before  their  TV-iab  class.  (Photo  by  Ross  McDermott) 

. ..  
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The  Hal  Rogers 
Endowment  Fund 


Financial  Assistance 
To  Aid  In  The 
Quest  For  Higher  Learning 


Established  by 

Kinsmen  & Kinetic  Clubs  of  Canada 


Assistance 


Through  the  fund, 
assistance  to  applicants 
is  available  in  their 
quest  for  higher  learning 
at  a recognized 
university,  community 
college,  technical 
institute  and  other 
schools  for  advanced 
education.  The  Endowment 
Fund  awards  $1,000 
bursaries  to  successful 
applicants.  The  amount 
disbursed  in  any  one  year 
is  in  accordance  with 
the  Fund's  balance  and 
its  governing  laws. 

Eligibility 

Applicants  must  be 
Canadian  Citizens  or 
Landed  Immigrants.  Also, 
applicants  must  be  full- 
time students  currently 
studying  or  registered  at 
a post-secondary 
institution  . 
Applications  to  be 
submitted  to  a Kinsman, 
Kinnette  or  Kin  Club 
nearest  your  permanent 
residence . 

Applications  are 
available  at  the 
Financial  Aid  Office, 
Student  Client  Services 
Building. 


Deadline  March  1st. 


Special-needs  banquet  to  recognize  outstanding  individuals 

_ - 1 j : j ora  onH  if  th^»  ctiiHp.nt  wanfR  to  nnin 


By  Lynn  Jackson 

An  awards  banquet  to  acknowl- 
edge individuals  at  the  college  for 
their  support  and  dedication  to 
Conestoga’s  special-needs  stu- 
dents will  be  held  in  March,  said 
Marian  Mainland. 

Mainland,  the  special-needs  co- 
ordinator at  Conestoga,  said  the 
nominations  are  made  by  special- 
needs  students  who  want  to  give 
recognition  to  those  who  have 
helped  them  in  significant  ways. 

“Every  special-needs  student  can 
nominate  a faculty  member,  staff 
member  or  fellow  student,”  said 
Mainland. 

Students  are  not  limited  to  only 
one  nomination,  but  can  nominate 
one  person  in  each  of  the  three  cat- 
egories. 

Special-needs  staff  members  are 
the  only  people  who  cannot  be 
nominated  for  an  award,  said 
Mainland. 

Instead,  special  recognition  can 
be  made  by  the  student  to  a spe- 
cial-needs staff  member  on  an 
evaluation  sheet  that  is  attached  to 
the  nomination  form. 

Mainland  said  she  feels  the  spe- 
cial-needs staff  works  very  much 
as  a team.  “It’s  their  (students’) 
way  of  acknowledging  how  much 
we’ve  contributed  to  their  academ- 
ic success  without  singling  out  any 


one  particular  staff  member.” 

Special-needs  students  can  also 
express  comments  about 
Conestoga’s  special-needs  ser- 
vices as  well. 

Mainland  said  this  will  be  the 
fourth  year  of  the  special-needs 
awards  ceremony,  which  started  at 
Conestoga  in  1994. 

“The  award  was  started  four 
years  ago.  It  was  the  special-needs 
students’  idea  They  wanted  to 
acknowledge  they  couldn’t  have 
been  successful  here  without  help 
from  other  people  in  the  college,” 
said  Mainland. 

One  significant  change  has  been 
made  since  the  first  awards  ban- 
quet — students  can  now  nomi- 
nate other  students,  said  Mainland 

“The  first  year  that  we  had  the 
awards  banquet,  students  couldn’t 
nominate  ofter  students,  and  the 
feedback  was  that  they  really 
wanted  to  nominate  other  students 
because  they  had  helped  the  most,” 
said  Mainland. 

The  nomination  form  states 
award  winners  will  be  chosen  by  a 
selection  committee  comprised  of 
representatives  from  the  special 
needs  advisory  committee. 

There  are  four  main  selection  cri- 
teria for  the  committee  to  consid- 
er. 

The  nominee  must  be  a part-  or 
full-time  faculty  member,  staff 


Social  service  students 

trained  in  special  needs 


By  Lynn  Jackson 

Out  of  about  500  available 
organizations,  second-year 
social-services  students  at 
Conestoga  are  choosing  to  do 
their  job  placements  at  centres 
where  they  work  with  people 
with  special  needs,  said  second- 
year  social-service  student 
Valerie  Johnson. 

“We  prepare  a resume  and 
cover  letter  and  send  them  to  an 
organization.  Then  we  do  an 
interview.  It’s  exactly  like  a job,” 
says  Johnson. 

Even  after  the  students  have 
finished  their  interviews,  said 
Johnson,  they  can  choose  not  to 
accept  a placement  there  and  do 
one  elsewhere,  going  through 
the  whole  interview  process 
again. 

The  social-services  program  at 
Conestoga  gives  the  students 
training  that  helps  qualify  them 
to  work  with  individuals  with 
special  needs. 

Some  of  their  required  courses 
are  basic  psychology,  sociology 
and  human  growth  and  develop- 
ment, which  teaches  about  the 
different  chronological  stages  of 
human  development,  for  exam- 
ple, how  a 40-year-old  person 
may  be  at  the  developmental  age 
of  an  average  6-year-old. 

Diane  Damsma,  a second-year 
social-services  student  at 
Conestoga,  chose  to  do  her 
placement  at  the  David  Fischer 
Residence  in  Waterloo. 

At  the  residence  she  works 
with  developmentally  chal- 
lenged adults. 


She  said  she  chose  the  resi- 
dence over  other  available  job 
placements  because  she  enjoys 
the  challenge  of  working  with 
developmentally  challenged 
individuals. 

Describing  how  the  social  ser- 
vices program  prepares  her  for 
the  nature  of  her  work  at  the 
Fischer  residence,  Damsma  said, 
“We’re  taught  to  observe  body 
language.  We’re  taught  to  look 
at  the  whole  person  and  their 
feelings.” 

Johnson  said  she  chose  to  do 
her  placement  in  the  special  edu- 
cation department  at  Waterloo 
Oxford  District  Secondary 
School. 

She  helps  out  teens  in  special 
education  classes  who  cannot 
cope  with  the  mainstream  school 
system. 

She  also  helps  with  fundraising 
and  in  the  life-skills  department 
preparing  teens  for  independent 
living. 

Johnson,  who  chose  this  place- 
ment over  others  available,  said, 
“I  like  working  with  teens,  and 
being  involved  in  the  education 
system  where  teens  are 
involved.” 

“We’re  in  a very  generic  pro- 
gram,” said  John.son. 

Johnson  also  said  one  of  the 
main  focuses  of  the  training  in 
the  social  services  program  is 
for  the  student  to  help  empower 
the  individuals  he  or  she  work 
with. 

Johnson  said  that  on  average, 
the  second-year  students  spend 
about  two  days  a week  working 
at  their  placement. 


member  or  student;  show  concern 
for  — and  sensitivity  to  — the 
needs  of  students  with  special 
needs;  encourage  the  personal  and 
academic  success  of  students  with 
special  needs;  and/or  demonstrate 
innovation  and  creativity  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  students  with 
special  needs. 


Mainland  said  all  people  who  are 
nominated  will  receive  a certifi- 
cate which  recognizes  their  dedi- 
cation and  commitment  to  students 
in  special  needs. 

All  award  winners  will  receive  a 
plaque,  said  Mainland. 

Nomination  forms  will  be  sent 
out  to  all  special-needs  students. 


and  if  the  student  wants  to  nomi- 
nate someone,  the  form  must  be 
filled  out  and  given  to  Linda  Wiza 
at  the  special-needs  office  no  later 
than  February  28, 1997. 

Anyone  with  questions,  or 
requiring  additional  forms,  is 
encouraged  to  contact  the  special- 
needs  office. 


APPRECIATED  — Marian  Mainland,  coordinator  of  special  needs,  holds  a certificate  of  appreciation 
from  the  special-needs  office.  (Photo  by  Sara  Maxim) 


DOON  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAE  AWARDS 


o»  S'lo. 


tKc 


CRITERIA  FOR  AWARDS 


% 


Certificate  of  Appreciation  - the  recipients  of  these  certificates  are 
members  of  the  College  Community  whose  contribution  to  College  Life  has 
been  significant. 

Award  of  Distinction  - the  recipients  of  this  award  are  members  of  the 
College  Community  whose  contribution  to  College  Life  has  been 
outstanding. 

Award  of  Excellence  - the  highest  award  presented  by  the  Doon  Student 
Association  in  recognition  and  appreciation  of  outstanding  leadership  and 
involvement  in  College  Life. 


Nominations  Open  - Monday  February  3 
Close  - Friday,  February  28 

Nominations  forms  are  available  at  the  DSA  Office  or  Student  Services 

Awards  will  be  presented  at  the  DSA  Annual  Awards  Banquet  on  Monday,  April  14. 
For  more  information  please  call  Becky  at  the  DSA  Office  748-5 131. 
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Yuk  Yuk’s  brings  comedy  act  to  Sanctuary 


By  Bryce  Wilson 

Students  who  paid  $10  for  the 
Yuk  Yuk’s  dinner  show  in  the 
Sanctuary  were  treated  to  an 
Italian  meal  as  well  as  some 
Canadian  comedy  Jan.  30. 

Mike  Wilmot,  a comedian  from 
Toronto,  was  the  first  of  three 
comics  and  acted  as  MC  for  the 
show,  using  his  loud  stage  persona 
to  introduce  comedians  David 
Merry  and  Derek  Edwards. 

From  the  moment  Wilmot 
stepped  on  stage,  until  the  show 
was  over  at  1 1 p.m.,  the  comics 
had  the  full  attention  of  the  crowd, 
who  had  the  couches  arranged  like 
seats  for  the  dimly  lit  show. 

Wilmot  made  it  known  immedi- 
ately that  he  was  a loud,  rude  and 
explicit  comic  with  a penchant  for 
using  the  F-word  (something  he 
did  about  50  times). 

Within  minutes,  he  had  suc- 
cumbed to  his  urges  and  was 


smoking  while  on  stage. 

“I  feel  like  I’m  your  dirty  uncle,” 
he  said,  referring  to  the  fact  the 
crowd  seemed  unprepared  for  his 
antics. 

However,  the  students  soon 
warmed  up  to  Wilmot  and  were 
laughing  hysterically  as  he  talked 
about  sex,  girlfriends  and  Venetian 
blinds. 

“I  thought  some  of  it  was  shock- 
ing,” said  Doon  Student 
Association  president  April-Dawn 
Blackwell,  “but  it  was  good.” 

The  second  comic  of  the  night 
was  David  Merry,  who  has  been 
performing  for  over  10  years  and 
played  at  over  3,400  shows. 

Using  props  such  as  a straight- 
jacket,  birdcage  and  drill.  Merry 
had  a little  trouble  getting  the 
audience  interacting  and  kept  ask- 
ing, “Is  this  an  English-speaking 
audience?” 

DSA  promotions  assistant  Laura 
Brillinger  said  one  of  the  problems 


Students  protected 
under  privacy  act 


By  Rick  Kew 

Increasingly,  as  stated  in  a 1994 
report  by  Ontario’s  Privacy 
Commissioner  Tom  Wright,  in 
today’s  electronic  society,  retail- 
ers, financial  institutions  and 
govenunents  record  facts  about 
people’s  lives. 

Students’  activities  are  not 
exempt  from  this  process. 

Records  kept  by  the  Ontario 
government  include  many  gener- 
ated by  the  community  college 
network. 

However,  this  information  is 
not  readily  available  to  the  public 
because  of  Ontario’s  Freedom  of 
Information  and  Protection  of 
Privacy  Act  (FOI). 

The  FOI  act  does  not  apply  to 
private  companies  or  organiza- 
tions. 

Although  the  province  does  not 
maintain  a master  file  containing 
an  individual’s  records,  personal 
files  are  kept  at  institutions  such 
as  the  following:  Ministry  of 
Transportation  offices,  hospitals, 
health  clinics,  doctor’s  offices, 
public  and  secondary  schools  as 
well  as  community  colleges. 

Student-related  records  kept  by 
Ontario  community  colleges 
include  academic  records,  disci- 
plinary records,  library  records, 
and  parking  records  among 
others. 

David  Courtemanche, 

Conestoga’s  assistant  freedom  of 
information  and  privacy  coordi- 
nator, began  looking  into  FOI 
affairs  for  the  college  in  1990. 

Courtemanche,  now  retired, 
had  worked  at  Conestoga’s 
Guelph  and  Doon  campuses  for 
26  years  in  various  capacities. 

He  said  he  now  works  on  a 
part-time,  on-call  basis  for  the 
college. 

“Conestoga  receives  about  six 
formal  requests  per  year  under 


the  legislation,”  he  said. 

Courtemanche  said  the  college 
tries  to  resolve  requests  for  infor- 
mation under  the  act  informally 
as  it  is  costly  for  everyone 
involved  to  go  through  the  for- 
mal procedure. 

“At  one  time,  requests  for  infor- 
mation under  the  act  were  com- 
pleted at  no  cost  to  the 
requestor.” 

However,  legislation  included 
in  the  Harris  government’s  infa- 
mous omnibus  bill  (Bill  26) 
authorized,  effective  February 
1996,  a $5  application  fee  for 
anyone  seeking  personal  or  gen- 
eral information  and  a service  fee 
of  $7.50  for  every  15  minutes  of 
research  time  for  general  infor- 
mation. 

Personal  information  is  provid- 
ed without  research  charges. 

If  the  organization  the  request 
is  made  to  denies  a formal 
request  for  information,  the 
requestor  can  appeal  the  decision 
to  the  Information  and  Privacy 
Commissioner  of  Ontario,  but 
this  carries  a price  as  well:  $25  to 
appeal  the  withholding  of  gener- 
al information  and  $10  to  appeal 
the  withholding  of  personal 
information. 

The  Ontario  government, 
Courtemanche  said,  requires  the 
college  to  keep  records  on  file  for 
at  least  a year. 

He  said  the  act  prohibits  the 
college  from  releasing  informa- 
tion to  third  parties,  that  could 
identify  individual  students  by 
name,  unless  the  student  gives,  in 
writing,  permission  to  disclose 
the  information. 

Although  the  act  allows  for  dis- 
closure of,  information  to  the 
police,  Courtemanche  said, 
Conestoga  administrators  will 
not  release  the  information  until 
they  are  sure  the  request  is  for  a 
legitimate  police  investigation. 


was  that  Merry’s  routine  is  almost 
always  the  same,  and  for  those 
who’ve  seen  him  on  TV  there  was 
little  new  material. 

“I’ve  seen  him  a couple  times 
before  and  it  was  exactly  the  same 
thing,  all  his  movements  — every- 
thing.” 

Headliner  Derek  Edwards,  from 
Timmins,  used  his  easy-going  per- 


sona and  small-town  experiences 
to  keep  the  crowd  laughing 
throughout  the  final  set. 

Many  of  his  humorous  stories 
had  to  do  with  his  life  in  a north- 
ern town  and  the  shock  of  going  to 
big  cities  like  Toronto  for  the  first 
time. 

Wilmot  closed  out  the  show  and 
told  the  crowd,  “We’re  the  best. 


because  we  have  to  make 
Canadians  laugh.” 

The  comedy  show  marked  the 
first  time  part  of  the  new  sound 
system  was  used  in  the  lounge. 

There  were  new  speakers  and 
lights,  however  the  amplifier  and 
mixing  board  had  not  been  hooked 
up  yet  and  the  old  system  still  had 
to  be  used. 


TRUST  ME  — Comedian  Derek  Edwards  is  assisted  into  his  straitjacket  by  Riccardo  Colaianni,  a 
first-year  law  and  security  administration  student,  during  his  act  at  the  Yuk  Yuk’s  dinner  show  in  the 
Sanctuary  Jan.  30.  (Photo  by  Bryce  Wilson) 


Going  home  this  Reading  Week? 


1 


Save  even  MORE 
with  Greyhound! 


I 


Student  Return  Fares 


from  Kitchener/Waterloo  to: 

Toronto  $22  Belleville  $51  Sudbury  $91 
Peterborough  $42  London  $20  Ottawa  $85 


Other  discounted  destinations  availabie. 


Price  does  not  include  G.S.T. 


Coupon  valid  until  May  15, 1997.  No  photocopies  or  facsimilies  are  accepted  for  redemption.  Coupon  can  be  used 
to  purchase  STUDENT  RETURN  FARES  IN  ONTARIO  ONLY.  Not  valid  for  use  with  any  other  fares  or  specials 
in  Ontario.  Not  valid  for  use  on  the  Greyhound  Canada  bus  network  outside  of  Ontario. 


Surf  to  http://www.greyhound.ca/ 

1RAVELGU1S 


University  Shops  Plaza 
170  University  Avenue  W. 

886-0400 


15  Charles  Street  W.  Kitchener 

741-2600 
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Peer  tutors  in  demand 


By  Sara  Maxim 

Even  with  82  peer  tutors  currently  on  conttact,  the 
peer  tutoring  administrator  in  student  services  said 
she  is  still  in  need  of  more  tutors.  ^ 

Myma  Nicholas  said  even  with  the  97  tutors  she 
had  last  semester,  she  still  found  it  necessary  to  sign 
up  as  many  as  three  students  to  each  tutor  and  to  run 
group  tutorials. 

At  ^y  given  time  last  semester,  Nicholas  said, 
there  were  up  to  1 3 group  tutorials  running. 

There  weren’t  enough  tutors  to  draw  upon  for  only 
one-to-one  tutorials.  - 

There  were  approximately  the  same  number  of 
tutors  signed  to  contracts  this  school  year  as  past 
years,  she  said. 

. Nicholas  attributes  some  of  the  increase  in  demand 
for  tutors  to  the  independent  learning  courses  start- 
ed this  year.  She  said  a number  of  students  were 
unsure  of  what  was  expected  from  them  and  pan- 
icked. * ' 

Nicholas  felt  that  the  initial  panic  caused  by  the 
independent  studies  had  been  dealt  with  and  expects 
a considerable  drop  in  requests  for  tutoring  in  those . 

courses.  - ' 

However,  she  is  still  in  need  of  tutors  for  pftcr  = 
areas,  especially  in  the  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering  technology  schools*  , 

This  semester  Nicholas  lost  a total  of  15  tutors  , 
because  of  co-op  placements  and  heavy  workloads.' 
She  planned  to  hold  a training  session  for  new 

tutors,  but  received  only  one  volunteer. 

Nicholas  is  now  hoping  to  appeal  to  students  at  the 
college  who  have  been  peer  tutors  in  the  past. 

' “We’re  looking  for  the  students  that  are  already  ; 
trained,”  said  Nicholas.  “We’ll  lose  time  because  we 
have  to  hire,  do  the  paperwork  and  train  the 
new  tutors  before  they  can  get  actively  involved 


Myrna  Nicholas 


with  the  students.” 

Nicholas  said  that  if  past  peer  tutors  were' to  agree 
to  tutor  even  one  student,  it  would  help  tee  the 
pressure  off  the  current  tutors.  This  doesn’t  mean, 
however,  that  students  who  have  never  been  peer 
tutors  before  are  not  wanted,  she  said. 

If  students  wish  to  become  a tutors,  they  need  to 
come  to  student  services.  Room  2B02,  and  make  an 

appointment  to  fill  in  the  application. 

Students  wishing  to  tutor  must  have  at  least  75  per 
cent  in  the  courses  they  wish  to  tutor  and  an  overall 
program  average  of  70  per  cent.  , ' ; r 

Tutors  are  paid  an  hourly  wage  of  $7.  --  ■ - ■ ' 
Each  peer  tutoring  contract  consists  of  five  hours 

of  tutoring  at  a cost  of  $15  to  the  student. 


New  faces  coming 
to  Doon  health  office 


By  Tony  Kobilnyk 

Students  at  Conestoga  College’s 
Doon  campus  will  see  some  new 
faces  appearing  in  the  health  and 
safety  office  in  February. 

Trish  Weiler  was  hired  as  full- 
time nursing  assistant  and  will  be 
replacing  Carol  Ann  Nelson 
whose  last  day  at  Conestoga  was 
Jan.  17.  Weiler  will  start  a 10- 
month  contract  Feb.  12. 

Kim  Radigan,  occupational 
health,  safety  and  environmental 
coordinator,  said  Weiler  will  be  in 
the  health  office  from  9 a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday. 

Marilyn  Fischer  will  continue  to 
perform  the  nursing  assistant 
duties  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
until  Weiler  arrives. 

Dr.  Jodie  Wang  will  also  be  leav- 


ing her  position  as  the  campus 
doctor.  Wang  currently  visits  the 
campus  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
to  see  students.  Wang  will  be  start- 
ing her  maternity  leave  Feb.  14 
and  is  expected  to  be  away  until 
the  fall  semester  commences  in 
September. 

Dr.  Anne  Marie  Mingiardi  will 
be  replacing  Wang  until  the  cur- 
rent semester  ends  in  April. 

Radigan  said  a doctor  will  not  be 
available  at  the  college  from  May 
to  September,  since  demand  for 
the  doctor  is  so  low  at  the  college 
during  the  summer  months. 

Mingiardi ’s  hours  will  vary 
slightly  from  Wang’s. 

Students  can  make  appointments 
to  see  Mingiardi  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays  from  9:20  to 
1 1:10  a.m. 
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Help  available 

Peer  tutors  assist  students 
in  use  of  literacy  lab  software 


By  Sara  Maxim 

Students  coming  into  the  Owen 
Lackenbauer  Literacy  Lab  to  use 
the  computer  software  designed  to 
improve  literacy  skills  should 
have  someone  in  the  lab  to  help 
them  if  they  encounter  a problem, 
said  the  peer-tutoring  administra- 
tor. 

Myma  Nicholas  said  when  this 
dilemma  was  brought  up  by  man- 
agement, she  offered  to  staff  the 
literacy  lab  with  peer  tutors. 

This  way,  she  said,  if  students 
did  encounter  a problem,  there 
would  be  someone  in  the  lab  at  all 
times  to  help. 

She  hired  only  technical  and 
business  math  and  grammar  tutors 
to  staff  the  lab. 

These  tutors  were  taken  through 
the  various  software  programs  to 
familiarize  them  with  their  uses. 

The  students  will,  on  an  ongoing 
basis,  be  updated  on  all  new 
software. 

“We  wanted  to  make  sure  we 
were  giving  every  support  we 
could  to  the  students  in  the  lab,” 
said  Nicholas. 

The  software  currently  running 


in  the  lab  helps  with  basic 
grammar  and  math  skills. 

As  well,  there  are  support  pro- 
grams in  anatomy  and  physiology 
for  the  independent  learning  stud- 
ies in  the  nursing  program. 

“The  lab  certainly  is 
going  to  be  an  additional 
tool  that  tutors  can  use 
when  tutoring 
one-on-one.” 

Myrna  Nicholas 
peer-tutoring  administrator 


The  Internet  access  available  in 
the  lab  is  primarily  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  use  some  of  the  tutorials 
available  on  the  Net  while  new 
software  is  being  acquired,  she 
said. 

However,  to  ensure  the  lab  is 
being  fully  used,  it  was  opened  up 
to  allow  students  access  to  the 
Internet  for  research  purposes  for 
school-related  projects. 


Nicholas  said  she  thinks  the  lit- 
eracy lab  will  aid  in  the  tutoring 
for  many  programs. 

“The  lab  certainly  is  going  to  be 
an  additional  tool  that  tutors  can 
use  when  tutoring  one-on-one,” 
said  Nicholas. 

But,  she  said  for  a student  need- 
ing help  in  the  CAD  program,  for 
instance,  the  lab  probably  won’t 
play  a part  in  the  tutoring  because 
it  does  not  support  that  program. 

Even  if  the  lab  isn’t  used  for  the 
actual  one-on-one  tutoring  ses- 
sions, she  said,  but  rather  for  in 
between  the  sessions  as  practice,  it 
will  still  be  useful. 

The  literacy  lab,  located  in 
Room  2B22,  is  open  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.,  Monday 
thru  Thursday,  and  8:30  a.m.  to 
3:30  p.m.  Fridays. 

Peer  tutors  staff  the  lab  during 
these  hours.  Each  tutor  works  a 
shift  of  one  or  two  hours  in  the  lab 
each  day.  Along  with  staffing  the 
literacy  lab,  the  tutors  also  tutor 
on  a one-to-one  basis  with  any- 
where from  one  to  three  students. 

“They’re  very  busy  people  and 
I’m  extremely  proud  of  them,” 
Nicholas  said. 


H u 'y€UetUin^^ 


11:30  am  - 12:30  pm 
The  Sanctuary 

How  Much  is  it?  What  will  it  include? 
Find  out  at  this  information  forum! 

Your  Questions  are  Welcome 


ARE  YOU  A CONTINUING 
EDUCATION  STUDENT? 

COME  JOIN  THE  MEETING! 

Thursday,  February  13,  1997 
5:30  p.m. 

Doon  - Student/Client  Services  Building,  Room  220 

The  Continuing  Education  Division  is  looking  for 
volunteers  to  be  part  of  a committee  to  discuss  and 
address  the  issues  of  the  part-time  learner.  If  you  are 
a part-time  student,  studying  at  Conestoga  College, 
and  you  wish  to  devote  a few  hours  a year  to  this 
committee,  you  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  this 
meeting.  Agenda  items  will  include:  election  of 
members;  review  the  mandate  of  CESA,  meeting 
schedules,  student  issues,  and  new  business. 

For  further  information  and  confirmation  of 

attendance,  please  contact 

Shirley  Nequest,  748-5220,  ext.  759 
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offer  self-esteem  workshops 


By  Wendy  Cummins 


Student  services  will  provide 
self-esteem  workshops  to  students 
starting  Feb.  12. 

The  workshops  will  be  held  each 
Wednesday  and  will  run  for  five 
weeks. 

Lindsay  Rennie,  a counsellor 
with  student  services,  said  college 
environments  can  provide  poten- 
tial situations  where  students  have 
low  self  esteem  and  she  is  hopeful 
that  there  will  be  a good  turnout 
for  the  workshops. 

Self  esteem,  Rennie  said,  is  the 
idea  of  feeling  fine  with  yourself 
and  being  able  to  say  to  yourself 
“I’m  an  OK  person.” 

The  workshops  will  explore  your 
thoughts  and  feelings,  both  posi- 
tive and  negative. 

Rennie  is  hoping  that  at  least  1 4 
people  join  the  workshops  and  it  is 


a mixed  group  comprised  of  both 
males  and  females. 

Many  times  self  esteem  is 
thought  of  as  a woman’s  problem, 
but,  it  isn’t  always,  Rennie  said. 

Confidentiality  within  the  group 
is  very  important.  Discussions  in 
the  groups  should  stay  within  the 
group,  Rennie  said. 

“Just  being  in  a group  and  hear- 
ing other  people  talk  about  the 
same  kinds  of  problems  can  help,” 
she  said. 

Rennie  is  hoping  to  provide  stu- 
dents with  the  resources  and  mate- 
rials necessary  to  allow  them  to 
look  at  themselves  both  positively 
and  negatively.  There  will  be 
many  small  group  exercises  and 
also  exercises  individuals  can  do 
on  their  own  will  be  taught  as 
well. 

Students  will  also  learn  various 
coping  skills  and  mental  exercises 


to  strengthen  their  self  esteem. 

“The  workshops  allow  students 
to  take  away  skills  to  use  in  their 
own  lives,”  she  said. 

This  is  the  fourth  time  student 
services  has  offered  the  work- 
shops to  students  at  Conestoga. 
Workshops  have  been  held  at  least 
once  a year  in  the  past. 

Rennie  said  the  workshops  are’ 
free  but  may  cost  students  their 
time  and  a commitment. 

Even  a small  commitment  can 
build  up  self  esteem  within  a per- 
son, Rennie  said. 

Low  self  esteem  is  very  normal, 
Rennie  said.  Sometimes  even 
something  small,  like  a flat  tire, 
can  lower  a person’s  self  esteem, 
she  said.  “It’s  natural  to  some- 
times feel  bad  about  an  event  that 
is  not  positive.” 

Students  can  sign  up  for  the 
workshops  in  student  services. 


Student  services  to 


WORKING  FOR  YOU  — Lindsay  Rennie  from  student  services 
will  be  one  of  two  instructors  to  facilitate  self-esteem  workshops 
at  Doon.  (Photo  by  Wendy  Cummins) 


On  course  for  fulfilment 

Aviation  student  sets  high  goals 


FAMILIAR  FACE  — Kate  Putt,  former  Beaver  Foods  employee, 
now  a general  arts  and  science  - aviation  student,  has  traded  in 
her  apron  and  spatula  for  paper  and  pen  (Photo  by  Ross  McDermott) 


By  Ross  McDermott 


At  a time  when  many  people  are 
content  to  get  a job  and  earn  a liv- 
ing, Kate  Putt,  a general  arts  and 
science  - aviation  student,  is  striv- 
ing to  reach  a higher  goal 
— literally. 

“I  want  to  get  my  pilot’s  license. 

I want  to  learn  to  fly.” 

She  has  no  idea  where  her  fasci- 
nation with  flight  comes  from,  but 
she  said  she  has  always  had  it. 

“When  I was  young  I wanted  to 
be  an  astronaut,”  said  Putt. 
“That’s  because  I watched  a lot  of 
Star  Trek.” 

She  said  she  started  flying  about 
five  years  ago. 

“I  took  my  first  flying  lesson  and 
my  first  driving  lesson  on  the 
same  day.  Hying  was  much  easi- 
er.” 

She  had  to  give  up  her  flying 
lessons  when  she  ran  out  of 
money  to  pay  the  $ 100-plus  an 
hour  bill. 

To  many  students  Putt’s  face 
may  look  familiar.  She’s  been  at 
Doon  campus  for  the  past  year, 
but  not  as  a student.  She  was 
employed  by  Beaver  Foods  and 
worked  at  the  Harvey’s  in  the 
campus’s  main  cafeteria. 

“Harvey’s  was  hell,”  said  Putt. 
“It  was  hot  and  greasy  but  the 
money  was  good.” 

She  said,  to  some  degree,  work- 
ing at  Harvey’s  has  given  her 
celebrity  status  on  Doon  campus. 

“Occasionally,  someone  will 
come  up  to  me  and  say  T know 
you  from  somewhere,  were  you 
here  last  term?’  Then  I just  say 
Harvey’s.” 

She  said  the  only  thing  she  miss- 
es about  working  at  the  fast-food 
restaurant  is  the  money. 

Before  being  employed  at 
Harvey’s,  Putt  said  she  worked  at 
various  retail  stores  that  dealt 
mainly  with  clothing. 

“I  just  wanted  to  get  enough 
money  together  to  get  my  pilot’s 
license,”  she  said. 

The  joint-aviation  course  now 
being  offered  at  Conestoga  in  con- 
junction with  the  Waterloo- 
Wellington  Flight  Centre,  has 


given  Putt  the  opportunity  to,  once 
again,  pursue  her  dream. 

Though  her  father  is  Dave  Putt, 
director  of  physical  resources  at 
Conestoga,  she  said  it  was  her 
mother  who  made  her  aware  of  the 
aviation  course  being  offered. 

Putt  said  she  doesn’t  need  the 
course  to  obtain  her  pilot’s  license, 
but  because  it  makes  her  eligible 
for  OSAP  it  allows  her  to  handle 


the  expense. 

“OSAP  covers  about  half  the 
cost.  It  helps,”  she  said. 

Putt  said  even  though  she  has 
been  out  of  high  school  for  nine 
years,  she  found  returning  to  the 
classroom  relatively  easy. 

“I’m  use  to  working  from  7 a.m. 
to  3 p.m.  Coming  here  from  9 a.m. 
to  2:30  p.m.  or  11:30  a.m.  is  like 
a vacation.” 


Elections  *91 

Campaign  Dates 
X Feb.  10  - 21 


Candidates’  Speeches 
X Thurs.  Feb.  20,  12:30  pm 
in  The  Sanctuary 

Voting 

X Feb.  24  - 27,  locations  TEA 

For  More  Information  please  see 
Jason  St.  Amand  , Chief  Returning 
Officer  at  the  DSA  Office 


ELECTION  NOTICE 

ONE  PERSON  IS  TO  BE  ELECTED  AS  A MEMBER  OF  THE  CONESTOGA  COLLEGE  OF 
APPLIED  ARTS  AND  TECHNOLOGY  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS  FROM  EACH  OF  THE  FOL- 
LOWING TWO  CATEGORIES: 

ELIGIBILITY  IS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

STUDENT: 

OPEN  TO  ALL  FULL  TIME  AND  PART  TIME  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  IN  A PROGRAM  OF 
INSTRUCTION  (A  GROUP  OF  RELATED  COURSES  LEADING  TO  A DIPLOMA,  CERTIH- 
CATED  OR  OTHER  DOCUMENT  AWARDED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS). 

TERM  OF  OFFICE:  SEPTEMBER  1, 1997  - AUGUST  31, 1998. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF: 

OPEN  TO  ALL  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS.  CONESTOGA 
COLLEGE.  ON  A FULL  TIME  BASIS  WnO  ARE  NEITHER  AN  ACADESHC  NOR  A SUPPORT 
STAFF  MEMBER. 

TERM  OF  OFFICE:  SEPTEMBER  1, 1997  - AUGUST  31, 2000. 

The  terms  of  reference  for  these  elected  internal  members  are  the  same  as  those  for  externally 
appointed  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  Nomination  forms  will  be  distributed  on  February  20. 
1997.  Nomination  forms  will  also  be  available  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary-Treasure  of  the  Board 
(Kevin  Mullan). 

Closing  date  for  nominations:  MARCH  13, 1997. 

Lists  of  nominees  to  be  posted  on  campus  bulletin  boards  on  March  24.  1997. 

ELECTION  DATE:  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  2, 1997. 
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Personality  first,  skills  later,  says  Leon’s  manager 


SUPER  SALESMAN  — Brock  Leon,  left,  talks  to  Maureen  Nummelin  after  making  a presentation  on 
personality  and  sales  in  her  supervisory  practices  class.  (Photo  by  Jennifer  Dougaii) 


Law  and  security  not  just  for  men 

says  director  of  the  LAS  A program 


By  Lisa  Kloepfer 

Conestoga’s  law  and  security 
administration  program  appeals  to, 
and  treats  both  genders  equally, 
says  Bob  Hays,  director  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  enrolment  in  the  program  is 
usually  divided  equally  between 
the  genders. 

Twenty  years  ago  more  men 
applied  to  the  program  than 
women.  Hays  said. 

The  women  enrolled  at  that  time 
were  often  subjected  to  pressure. 

Hays  said  women  never  seemed 
to  have  problems  in  the  field  of 
private  investigation. 

No  one  seemed  to  question  the 
women  being  in  that  field,  like 
they  did  in  other  fields  like  polic- 
ing, he  said. 

The  days  of  gender  discrimina- 
' tion  in  the  program  and  in  the  field 
are  gone.  “It’s  an  open  playing 
field,’’  he  said. 


One  year,  there  were  actually 
fewer  men  then  women  enrolled  in 
the  LASA  program. 

Competence  and  motivation  are 
the  determining  factor  of  one’s 
place  in  the  program,  and  the  field, 
not  gender.  Hays  said. 

The  women  in  the  LASA  pro- 
gram are  not  treated  any  different- 
ly than  the  men. 

They  are  sent  on  the  same 
assignments,  and  perform  the 
same  tasks  as  the  men,  he  said. 

Before  Christmas,  the  women  in 
LASA  patrolled  Victoria  Park  in 
Kitchener  at  night,  just  like  the 
men. 

“The  notion  of  protecting  the  lit- 
tle girl  is  gone,”  he  said.  “They  are 
all  women.” 

There  is  no  gender  issue  in  the 
program.  All  students  are  accepted 
on  the  basis  of  their  academics. 

The  men  and  women  in 
the  LASA  program  work  well  as 
a team. 


He  said,  “You  don’t  hear  the  men 
saying  ‘what  the  hell  are  these 
women  doing  in  this  business,’ 
anymore.” 

Hays  said,  “Maybe  what  has 
really  changed  is  they  are  all 
working  together.  They  see  a cruel 
environment,  a cruel  world,  and 
they  want  to  make  a difference.” 

Negative  attitudes  have  disap- 
peared in  the  business,  and  are 
now  at  the  level  they  should  be  at, 
he  said. 

He  attributed  the  changes  in  atti- 
tude to  societal  changes,  and  the 
fact  that  women  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  extremely  com- 
petent. 

He  said  the  days  when  police 
departments  and  correctional  facil- 
ities pushed  for  women  or  visible 
minorities  are  gone. 

He  said  he  thinks  most  police 
forces  wish  to  have  more  women, 
but  they  are  mainly  looking  for  the 
most  competent  people. 


By  Jennifer  Dougall 

A third-generation  member  of 
the  Leon’s  Furniture’s  founding 
family,  visited  a class  of  Con- 
estoga business  students  Jan.  27  to 
discuss  personality  and  sales. 

As  part  of  a project  for  their 
supervisory  practices  class,  Julie 
Heidrich,  Sara  Tatomir  and 
Stephanie  Fraser,  all  third-year 
business  management  studies  stu- 
dents, invited  Brock  Leon,  who 
manages  Leon’s  Kitchener  store, 
to  speak  on  his  experiences  with 
personnel. 

Leon  opened  up  the  discussion 
by  asking  the  class  of  about 
40  students  if  any  of  them  had 
ever  gone  into  a store  expecting  to 
make  a purchase  and  left  without 
it  because  of  a salesperson. 

The  class  gave  examples  of  such 
experiences  which  ranged  from 
not  being  able  to  find  a salesper- 
son to  having  a salesperson  not 
leave  them  alone  to  having  a rude 
salesperson. 

Leon  said  his  father  told  him, 
“You  don’t  build  a company  with 
bricks  and  mortar.  You  build  it 
with  people.” 

He  said  the  main  reason  he  lets 
staff  members  go  is  due  to  their 


people  skills. 

In  the  end,  he  said,  it  won’t  come 
down  to  how  smart  you  are.  It  will 
come  down  to  how  you  treat  other 
people. 

The  main  thing  Leon  looks  for  in 
a prospective  salesperson  is 
whether  they  make  eye  contact, 
whether  they  smile  and  how  they 
are  dressed.  He  said  he  hires  for 
personality  first  and  skills  later. 

Leon  said  when  dealing  with  dif- 
ferent staff  members  he  has  to 
deal  with  different  personalities. 

Both  Heidrich  and  Fraser  work 
for  Leon  at  the  furniture  store. 
Heidrich  asked  him  to  come  in 
and  speak  to  the  class  because  of 
his  energetic  personality  and  his 
style  of  managing. 

He  doesn’t  belittle  his  staff,  she 
said. 

Maureen  Nummelin,  who  teach- 
es the  supervisory  practices  class, 
said  it  would  be  good  for  the  class 
to  see  a real-life  employer. 

Many  students  worry  about  what 
skills  they  need,  but  if  you  have 
the  right  personality  and  mindset, 
she  said,  you  don’t  need  the  skills 
as  much. 

Before  Leon  spoke,  Heidrich, 
Tatomir  and  Fraser  outlined  differ- 
ent personality  types  and  theories. 


Surprise  your  Valentine 
WITH  A Carnation  that’s  S.W.A.K. 
ON  February  14 

Available  at  Door  #3  or  Door  #4 
FOR  $2.00 

All  Day  or  While  Supplies  Last 
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POLAR  PLUNGE 


both  second-year  law  and  security  administration  students,  take 
the  last  step  together  into  the  icy  water.  (Photo  by  Bryce  wiison) 


SPLISH  SPLASH  — Chris  Kroeker,  facing,  and  Steve  Harris, 
promotions  assistants,  play  around  after  jumping  into  the  chilly  water. 


Association 
(Photo  by  Bryce  Wilson) 


Students  get  wet  for  good  cause 


By  Bryce  Wilson 


Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation,  raising 
approximately  $6,700  for  the  cause. 
isAfterwards,  participants  were  met  at 


:,;“V^ga  ,you  fifst  .jutnp  in,vthere’sjhe 

body.goe)?  5 by  a van  and  shuttled  over  the 

numb  so,you  don’t  feel  it  anymore,”  said  recreation  centre  where  they  cpuld 
Chrik  I'.k'Kroeker,  I>oon-^,  Student  shower  and  chapige..  Tliey  then  went  to  ^ 

Association  promotions  Tassist^nt,  talk-  Roost  where  Boertien  thanked  the  : 

ing  about  the  I6th  annual  DSA  Polar  crowd  and  handed  out  prizes. 


BearPlunge. 

Hundreds  came  out  to  the  Doon  pond 
Jan.  30  to  watch  Kroeker  and  30  other 
students  make  their  way  from^the  cafe^-sV 
ria  and  participate  in  the  plunge,  i %% 
The  students  jumped  into  the  chilly 


Everybody  who  participated  receiwd  a'. 
polar'  plUnge  T-shirt.  However,  the  20' 
who  raised  betv^^n-SSOand  $149  alsp 
Jff^eiyed.t^quck^,  ^ 

There  were  only  two  students  who 
raised  more.  Heather  Elhs,  a law  and 


water  through  a hole  cut  in  tine  ice  to  s^  jeouiltyf student,  raised 
help  raise  money  for  the  Heart  an^^l%0  M/«^i^^d  ^ ' '' 


Stroke  Foundation. 

Beckj^Boertien,  director 
'life,  sai^  the  event  rjasedjaj 

$1,200''^  $30(Ssl|£^^ai  ye^i. 

when  on|y46  ku'%|itkl:^  the  d§|d. 

' Althoag|}^eVe^  has  been  ninping 
for  16  yeaj;^,'this.waslh^/irst  ye^  fV 
cameras  caught  tHe  iiwfas  reportks 
from  CKCO  were^  reporfing  live  from 
Conesto^  -v 

Boertieit  smd  this  is  the  fourth  consecu- 
tive year  the  money  has  gone  to  the 


'a  second-year 
pcpjintiqig  student,  raised  $368  from  63 
”ors  arfd  received  a sweatshirt  and  gift 
padk. 

“I’ll  do  it  again  next  year  for  sure,”  said 
‘Buckley.  1 - 

Derek  Staiile  and  Ryan  Camp,  both 
second-year  LASA  students,  won  hats 
for  showing  the  most  spirit  and  getting 
the  best  response.  Stable  and  Camp,  who 
both  jumped  last  year  as  well,  wore 
Canadian  flags  as  they  jumped  into 


the  water. 

Stable  said  the  water  wasn’t  too  bad, 
“It  was  getting  out  into  the  air  that  was 
cold.” 

He  said  this  is  a great  way  to  raise 
money  and  the  adrenaline  rush  he  got 
from  ' the,  "cheering  crowd  helped  to 
negate  the  cold.  : ^ . 

' “Tliat  was  one  of  the  biggest  crowds 
we’ve,  'bad  in  a lot  of  years,”  saicl 
Boertiep,  who  added  the  plunge  has 
becom#  the  annitol  event  for  the  Heart 
^an4  S.tookeFoppdation,,.  y ./  - 

Things  ran  smoothly,  said  Boertien, 
';al^pug|t,.  somk^^|R« 
held  back  so  the  news  learn  could  ha\%  a 
live  feed. 

Tliere  was  also  free  hot  chocolate, 
donated  by  Beaver  Foods,  outside  the 
cafeteria  for  jumpers  apd  spectators. 

Boertien  said  the  participants ^ere  to 
have  collected  the  money^by  Feb.  7 and 
the  actual  donation  will  prob;&ly  be 
aiound  Feb.  14.  ^ 

The  polar  plunge  is  just  one  of  tlie 
many  annual  Winterfest  activities 

throughout  February. 

(Background  photo  by  Rick  Kew) 


FIRST  ONES  IN  — DSA  promotions  assistant 
Laura  Brillinger,  left,  and  DSA  president  April- 
Dawn  Blackwell,  were  the  first  ones  into  the 
water.  (Photo  by  Matt  Harris) 


students,  find  out  LIGHTS,  CAMERA,  ACTION  - CKCO  videographer  Jeff  Taylor 

hn\«  tho  lA/ator  roaiiv  i«:  riiiririn  thp'nolar  olunoe  (Photo  by  Bryce  Wilson)  was  at  Conestoga  Jan.  30  to  provide  a live  feed  of  footage  for  the 

how  cold  the  water  really  IS  during  the  po  a p g • daily  noonhour  news  program.  (Photo  by  Bryce  Wilson) 
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Count  the  hoop 


Don  Chretien,  left,  of  the  London  Forest  City  Flyers  tries 
to  block  the  shot  of  Twin  City  Spinners’  Bruce  Russel 
during  a game  at  the  recreation  centre.  ^ 

(Photo  by  Wendy  Cummins) 


Chinese  New  Year 
observed  with  celebration 


By  Colleen  Cassidy 

The  rotunda  at  Kitchener’s  City 
Hall  was  filled  with  the  sounds  of 
ehru,  Chinese  music,  on  the  after- 
noon of  Feb.  1 , as  the  Central 
Ontario  Chinese  Community 
Centre  (COCCC),  presented  a cel- 
ebration of  the  Chinese  New  Year. 

The  celebration  included  demon- 
strations of  origami  and  Chinese 
calligraphy.  As  well,  there  was  tra- 
ditional Chinese  music,  dance  and 
martial  arts  displays  and  a Chinese 
food  fair. 

Stephen  Wong,  a director  of 
COCCC,  said  this  year,  the  new 
year  actually  begins  at  sunrise  on 
Feb.  7,  but  members  of  the  centre 
wanted  to  give  non-Chinese  peo- 
ple an  opportunity  to  join  in  the 
festivities  and  learn  about  Chinese 
culture. 

Wong  said  the  new  year  falls  on 
a different  day  each  year,  usually 
between  Jan.  8 and  Feb.  15. 

He  said  the  lunar  calender  is 
used  in  China.  According  to  the 
lunar  year,  Feb.  7 is  the  first  day  of 
this  new  year. 

In  North  America,  the  solar  year 
is  the  365  days  it  takes  for  Earth  to 
revolve  around  the  sun. 

The  lunar  year  is  measured  by 


the  28  days  it  takes  for  the  moon 
to  revolve  around  the  earth  for  12 
months.  The  lunar  year  is  shorter 
than  the  solar  year  and  time  is  lost, 
but,  like  the  solar  year,  there  is  a 
leap  year  every  four  years. 

The  solar  leap  year  catch-up  time 
is  one  day,  the  lunar  leap  year 
catch-up  time  is  one  month. 

Wong  said  the  new  moon 
appears  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month,  and  the  full  moon  falls  on 
the  15th  day  of  the  month. 

“It  is  a time  for  renewal. 
The  past  is  forgotten, 
ancJ  olcJ  grudges  are 
put  aside.” 

Stephan  Wong 
COCCC  director 


The  new  year  festivities  are  the 
most  important  of  all  Chinese  cel- 
ebrations, Wong  said.  “It  is  a time 
for  renewal.  The  past  is  forgotten, 
and  old  grudges  are  put  aside.’’ 

He  said  people  who  have  money 
owed  to  them  have  until  sunrise  on 
the  first  day  of  the  new  year  to  get 
their  money.  If  they  can’t  get  it  by 


then,  they  can  never  get  it. 

Wong  said  New  Year’s  festivities 
are  filled  with  superstitious  tradi- 
tions. A broom  can’t  be  used  dur- 
ing the  10-day  celebration  because 
of  the  belief  good  luck  will  be 
swept  away.  The  lion  dance  occurs 
several  times  during  the  first  day 
of  the  new  year  to  ward  off  evil 
spirits. 

He  said  a tree  that  blossoms, 
such  as  a cherry  or  peach  tree,  is 
decorated  and  set  up  in  each 
home.  If  the  tree  blossoms  during 
the  10  days,  the  family  will  pros- 
per during  the  year. 

New  Year’s  is  family  time. 
Families  visit  together  and  wish 
each  other  good  luck  and  prosper- 
ity, Wong  said. 

He  said  children  especially  enjoy 
the  holiday.  They  get  a new  outfit, 
and  are  given  red  envelopes  filled 
with  money,  called  lai  see,  from 
family  and  friends. 

“Only  married  people  have  the 
privilege  of  giving  out  these 
envelopes,”  Wong  said. 

Wong  said  according  to  the 
ancient  Chinese  zodiac,  1997  is 
the  year  of  the  ox,  but  it  shouldn’t 
be  taken  too  seriously. 

“It’s  just  for  fun,  something  like 
a horoscope.” 


$1,000 fine  for  first  offence 


Ignoring  fire  alarms  can  cost  lives  and  cash 


By  Helene  Beaulieu 

People  wilfully  ignoring  an  alarm  during  a fire  drill  could 
be  the  authors  of  their  own  misfortune  in  the  event  of  a real 
fire,  according  to  Kitchener  fire  prevention  officer  Len 
Solomon. 

Solomon  said,  that  firefighters  would  first  help  people  vol- 
untarily trying  to  leave  a building  before  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  anyone  who  chose  not  to  respond  to  an  alarm. 

In  the  most  extreme  cases,  said  Solomon,  people  could 
be  charged  for  obstructing  a fire  official  in  the  course  of 
duty. 

However,  he  said,  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his 
colleagues,  has  ever  heard  of  anyone  being  charged  under 


these  circumstances. 

He  said  that  under  Section  15  of  the  Fire  Marshall’s  Act, 
anyone  found  guilty  of  such  an  offense  is  subject  to  a fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  for  a first  offense,  and  not  more  than 
$5,000  for  subsequent  offenses. 

“I  can’t  even  imagine  a situation  where  we  would  charge 
someone,”  said  Solomon.  “It  would  be  the  least  effective 
measure  we  would  consider.” 

The  public  education  office,  where  Solomon  works  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Kitchener  fire  prevention  bureau,  has  a 
primary  mandate  to  educate  the  public  on  fire  safety,  he 
said. 

He  said  fire  safety  is  considered  such  a serious  issue 
because  so  many  people  have  had  to  die  in  order  for  us  to 


learn  about  it. 

Solomon  said  measures  in  the  Fire  Marshall’s  Act  are 
there  so  that  officials  are  able  to  draw  on  them  as  needed. 

“But,”  he  said,  “One  of  the  reasons  we  have  these  powers 
is  because  we  don’t  abuse  them.” 

He  said  if  circumstances  warranted  the  laying  of  charges, 
fire  officials  would  more  likely  follow  through  with  less 
costly  police  charges. 

Solomon  said  fines  relating  to  fire  safety  are  always  heavy, 
set  in  thousands  of  dollars. 

“It  would  likely  be  easier  to  have  someone  pay  a $100  fine 
and  learn  their  lesson  than  a $1,000  fine.  We  like  to  give  as 
many  opportunities  as  possible  to  do  the  right  thing  for 
fire  safety.” 


HELP  WANTED 


NATIONAL  FIRM  is  looking  for 
full/part  time  positions  to  be  filled 
immediately.  Also  accepting  appli- 
cations for  summer  positions,  888- 
6885. 


BEST  HOTELS  & LOWEST 
PRICES  for  SPRINGBREAK 
BEACH  destinations.  CALL  NOW 
for  rooms  or  sign  on  as  INTER- 
CAMPUS REP.,  I -800-327-60 1 3 
http:  www.icpt.com 


COMING  EVENTS 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WATERLOO 
Drama  Department  presents  THE 
CHILDREN’S  HOUR  by  Lillian 
Heilman  Feb.  12  to  15,  8 p.m.,  at 
Theatre  of  the  Arts  Modem 
Languages  Building.  Tickets  avail- 
able at  Theatre  Centre  Box  Office, 
888-4908,  $10  adults;  $8 

students/seniors 


IMPORTANT 
DSA  NUMBERS  €5^ 

S'-> 

office 

(519)  748-5131 

fax 

(519)  748-6727 

hotline 

(519)  748-5220  ext.SDSA 

e-mail 

listen@doonsa.com 

WWW 

www.doonsa.com 

We  want  to 
hear  from  you! 

Last  Chance 


Grad  Photos 
Feb.  3 - 14 


Sign  UP  New 
at  the  LSA  Cffice 
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Unique  pet 
livens  up 
farmers’  barn 


By  Lisa  Kloepfer 

When  two  Kitchener- Waterloo 
area  farmers  grew  bored  with  typ- 
ical farm  animals  they  decided  to 
liven  up  the  bam  with  an  exotic 
one. 

Gord  Bingeman  and  Christine 
Hallman  purchased  a camel  in 
1988,  for  nearly  two  times  the 
price  of  an  average  horse. 

In  a telephone  interview 
Hallman  said,  “We  just  really 
wanted  a unique  animal  for  its 
novelty.” 

Solomon,  the  1,200  pound,  one- 
hump  c.amel,  was  just  what  they 
were  looking  for. 

He  was  purchased  from  the 
Elmvale  Zoo  just  outside  of 
Barrie. 

The  zoo  owner  did  not  have  the 
time  or  need  for  Solomon. 

Hallman  said  the  camel  eats  hay 
and  grain,  just  like  a horse,  but  he 
loves  bread,  vegetables,  and  most 
of  all,  beets. 

Solomon  can  go  for  days  with- 
out drinking  water  and  does  not 
require  much  exercise. 

He  spends  80  per  cent  of  his 
time  standing  and  swaying,  she 
said. 

Solomon  is  not  the  brightest  of 
creatures,  he  will  slip  under  the 
pasture  fence  and  disappear  for 
hours  at  a time. 

When  the  couple  searches  for 
him  he  is  difficult  to  find  in  the 
forest,  because  as  Hallman  put  it, 
“he  becomes  camel-flaged”. 

Once  Solomon  starts  to  run,  he  is 


nearly  as  fast  as  a horse.  This 
makes  him  difficult  to  capture,  but 
beets  always  lure  Solomon  back 
home. 

From  April  to  October,  Solomon 
spends  his  days  outside  in  the 
front  pasture,  which  has  been 
appropriately  named  “Camelot”. 

During  the  winter  months  he  is 
kept  inside  a bam  with  a stall  fit 
for  three  horses. 

Solomon  does  not  like  the 
Canadian  climate  and  he  will  only 
stay  outside  in  the  snow  for  a few 
minutes. 

He  can  be  ridden,  much  like  a 
horse,  but  spends  most  of  his  days 
unbridled. 

To  prepare  him  to  ride  can  often 
be  quite  the  chore,  Hallman  said. 
Solomon  is  not  dangerous,  but  he 
will  bite  if  he  becomes  aggravat- 
ed. 

This  is  a lesson  Bingeman 
learned  when  Solomon  chomped 
off  a portion  of  his  ear  one  day. 

During  the  summer  the  couple 
get  many  spectators  on  their  prop- 
erty. Hallman  said  a tour  bus  even 
stopped  by  once  to  look  at  their 
unusual  farm  animal. 

Spectators  do  not  bother  the  cou- 
ple, she  said.  They  enjoy  having 
people  come  out  to  visit  Solomon. 

“Other  farmers  in  the  area  have 
strange  pets,”  she  said.  “Some 
other  eccentric  farmers  in  the  area 
have  camels  or  zebras.” 

When  people  learn  the  couple 
has  a camel,  they  think  they  are 
joking,  she  said.  “It’s  just  so 
unusual  nobody  believes  it.” 


It  only  takes  one 


Mark  Brqhtnan,  an  electrician  at.Doon  campus,  makes 
ikl  t6"one  oH  lights  by  the  walkway  from  Door  5 to  the 
)i-seryic^  building  Feb.  3-  I {Photo  by  Ross  McDermott) 


Concentration 


Second-year  mechanical  engineering  students  (from  left)  Oscar  Castillo,  Matt  Mclver,  and  Mark 
Voison  test  their  robotic  program  Jan.  24.  (Photo  by  Irish  Jackson) 


Fire  marshal  warns  post-secondary  students 

Crowded  warehouse  ^raves’ 
raise  several  safety  concerns 


By  Ellen  Douglas 

“Are  you  aware  of  the  potential 
fire  hazards  at  raves/warehouse 
parties?”  asks  a notice  from  the 
Ontario  fire  marshal  sent  to  school 
boards,  colleges  and  universities 
across  Ontario. 

According  to  the  notice,  the  Fire 
Marshal’s  Communique,  the  ware- 
houses where  these  parties  are 
held  are  often  not  designed  to 
accommodate  large  groups  of  peo- 
ple. 

This  means  that  students  who 
attend  these  parties  may  be  at  risk 
of  injury  or  death,  says  the  com- 
munique. 

Some  of  the  fire  hazards  listed 
by  the  communique  are  insuffi- 
cient or  locked  exits,  overcrowd- 
ing, no  sprinkler  protection, 
alarms  or  fire  extinguishers  and 
hazardous  materials  stored  on-site. 

“Raves  are  not  that  new,”  said 
Noel  Smith,  the  information  offi- 
cer at  the  office  of  the  fire  mar- 
shal. 

“They’ve  been  around  for  up  to 
10  years,  but  they’re  becoming 
more  high  profile.” 

The  communique  says  that  these 
parties  are  usually  held  in  large 
urban  centres,  but  smaller  commu- 
nities may  have  similar  problems. 

Smith  said  that  university  towns, 
especially  Kingston  and  Ottawa, 
have  a high  occurrence  of  ware- 
house parties. 

“These  areas  have  a big  gather- 
ing of  younger  people,  between  18 
and  25,”  he  said. 

“These  types  of  establishments 
seem  to  attract  that  age  group.” 

The  communique  also  says  that 
building  owners  are  required  to 
ensure  that  the  building  and  its  use 
comply  with  the  fire  code. 

“Owners  who  fail  to  do  this  risk 
civil  liability  in  the  event  of  a fire,” 
says  the  communique.  “Fines  of 
up  to  $25,000  or  imprisonment  for 


up  to  one  year,  or  both,  may  be 
imposed  by  the  courts. 

Smith  said  raves  often  don’t 
comply  with  the  fire  code  because 
they  occur  mainly  in  buildings 
which  are  hard  to  rent  for  other 
purposes  because  of  their  age. 

“The  communique  is  also  meant 
to  alert  fire  prevention  people  to 
the  problem,”  said  Smith,  “so  that 
they  don’t  treat  these  warehouses 
as  abandoned  buildings.” 

The  communique  says  local  fire 
services  should  assist  owners  in 
assessing  their  premises  for  suit- 
able fire-protection  equipment. 
Local  fire  services  should  also 
help  explain  procedures  for  using 
the  equipment. 

“I  recommend  that  people  be 


very  careful  going  into  this  type  of 

party,”  said  Smith.  “I  know  I 
would  be  very  leery  about  going 
into  one.” 

Len  Solomon,  the  local  fire-pre- 
vention officer,  said  Kitchener 
does  not  have  a problem  with 
warehouse  parties. 

Kim  Radigan,  Conestoga’s 
health,  safety  and  environment  co- 
ordinator, said  she  doesn’t  think 
raves  are  much  of  an  issue  at 
Conestoga. 

However,  she  said  she  plans  to 
post  the  communique  around  cam- 
pus. 

The  communique  says  that  if 
you  hear  of  a warehouse  party, 
you  should  contact  your  local 
fire  department. 


5 WEEK 

SELF-ESTEEM  WORKSHOP 

WEDNESDAYS 

February  12 
February  19 
February  26 
March  12 
March  19 

TIME:  3:30 -5:00 pm 

Come  to 

STUDENT  SER  VICES  (2B02) 
to  sign  up! 

& 
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SPORTS  

Women^s  soccer  team  victorious 

Team  spirit,  discipline  win  tournament  for  Condors 


BEAMING  WITH  PRIDE  — The  Conestoga  women’s  soccer  team  placed  first  in  the  day-long  women’s  soccer  tournament  Feb.  1 at  the 
Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation  Centre.  Back,  from  left:  Geoff  Johnstone  (coach),  Cheryl  McGill,  Kathy  MaGee,  Rebecca  Millers,  Jane 
Walker  (assistant  coach).  Middle,  from  left:  Andrea  Herouy,  Angel  Mohr,  Elaine  Keller,  Sasha  Geruetzmacher,  Amy  Olson.  Front: 
Stephanie  Den  Hann.  (Photo  by  Peggy  Sue  Ironside) 


By  Peggy  Sue  Ironside 

Elimination  was  the  name  of  the 
game  as  the  Conestoga  women’s 
soccer  team  cleared  the  floor  of 
opposition  during  the  all-day  exhi- 
bition tournament  Feb.  1 at  the 
Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreational 
Centre. 

The  Condors  tied,  1 - 1 , against 
the  Portuguese  Leo’s  in  the  first  of 
their  five  regular  matches,  with 
Sasha  Geruetzmacher  scoring  for 
Conestoga. 

Winning  their  second  game,  2 - 
0,  against  the  Burlington  Rebels, 
the  Condors  set  the  pace  for  the 
games  that  followed. 

Scores  in  the  second  match  were 
made  by  Amy  Olson  and  Elaine 
Keller. 

Their  next  two  games,  against 
the  Conestoga  Alumni  and  the 
Centennial  Colts,  were  scoreless 
ties. 

In  their  last  scheduled  game, 
against  the  St.  Lawrence  Vikings, 
Vicky  Kane  scored  the  only  goal 
for  a 1 - 0 win. 

Placing  first  in  regular  tourna- 
ment play,  Conestoga  played 
opposite  fourth-place  St. 
Lawrence  Vikings  in  the  semi- 
finals. 

With  Cheryl  McGill  scoring  for 
the  Condors,  the  game  went  into  a 
five-minute  sudden  death  over- 
time with  the  score  1-1. 

As  the  semi-final  game  contin- 
ued on  into  a penalty  shoot-out. 
Condor  goalie  Stephanie  Den 
Hann  managed  to  shutout  the  three 
shots  put  against  her  while  team- 
mate Amy  Olson  scored  the  win- 
ning goal  putting  them  into  the 
finals. 

Pitted  against  the  Conestoga 
Alumni  in  the  finals,  the  Condors 
faced  a team  that  included  eight 
players  who  had  been  on  the  win- 
ning team  for  the  OCAA  gold 
medal  in  1992,  and  two  other  play- 
ers who  had  been  on  last  year’s 
gold  medal  team. 

In  the  final  match  that  went 
scoreless  through  both  regular 
time  and  sudden  death  overtime. 


Condor  Joanna  Mills  drove  the 
ball  past  the  infamous  Alumni 
goalie,  “Birdie”,  pushing  the 
standoff  game  to  a 1 - 0 win. 

Condor  soccer  coach  Geoff 
Johnstone  said,  “To  be  quite  hon- 
est, my  day  is  already  made.  I’m 
quite  thrilled  with  this.” 

He  said  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
things  about  the  day  was  how  well 
the  Condors  played  together. 

Johnstone  said  soccer  is  very 
much  a game  of  team  discipline. 

Which  is  the  reason  why  the 
Portuguese  Leo’s  didn’t  do  very 
well,  he  said. 

Although  they  had  the  largest 
group  of  skilled  players,  having 
brought  in  highly  skilled 
people  from  other  teams,  there 


was  no  team  discipline,  said 
Johnstone. 

There  wasn’t  any  team  together- 
ness, he  said,  and  not  having  team 
spirit  was  why  they  went  down. 

Another  team  Johnstone  said  he 
found  lacking  was  Centennial 
College. 

“I  thought  Centennial  didn’t  have 
a lot  of  skill  or  organization,”  he 
said. 

“But  they  had  a superb  goalie, 
and  she  kept  them  in  the  tourna- 
ment as  long  as  she  could.” 

Johnstone  said  the  one  team  he 
really  liked  was  the  St.  Lawrence 
Vikings. 

“I  thought  they  were  a well 
coached  team  that  moved  around 
nicely,”  he  said.  The  inter- 


passing between  the  players 
was  excellent.” 

Johnstone  said  the  Vikings  will 
be  a dangerous  team  for  the 
Condors  to  play  when  the  teams 
get  to  the  OCAA  playoffs. 

Amy  Olson,  the  Condor  team 
captain,  and  her  teammate  Joanna 
Mills  were  outstanding  players 
during  the  entire  tournament, 
Johnstone  said. 

He  said  they  both  lead  by  exam- 
ple with  each  playing  their  defen- 
sive role,  while  at  the  same  time 
directing  and  positioning  their 
teammates. 

Olson  and  Mills  also  played 
longer  than  their  teammates,  being 
on  the  floor  for  three-quarters  of 
each  game  rather  than  the  normal 


half,  said  Johnstone. 

Johnstone  said  six  or  seven  of  the 
1 1 players  at  the  tournament  arc 
rookies  who  have  only  been  with 
the  team  since  September. 

“The  rookies  did  an  excellent 
job.”  he  said.  “That  was  one  of  the 
things  I was  thrilled  about  today.” 

He  said  four  of  the  rookies  didn’t 
get  a lot  of  playing  time  during  the 
outdoor  season  and  two  of  them 
had  never  played  indoors. 

“We  got  to  the  stage  where  we 
could  rely  on  them  to  go  out  there 
and  do  the  job  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  team  players,”  said  Johnstone. 

While  the  exhibition  tournament 
doesn’t  count  in  team  standing, 
Johnstone  said,  it’s  very  important 
in  terms  of  developing  team  spirit. 


Condors  coach  praises  player 

Goaltending  superb  at  tournament 


By  Peggy  Sue  Ironside 

Conestoga’s  soccer  coach  said 
the  Condor  goalkeeping  was 
superb  during  the  women’s  soc- 
cer tournament  Feb.  1 with  only 
two  goals  being  conceded  in  a 
total  of  seven  matches  played. 

Geoff  Johnstone  said  Stephanie 
Den  Haan  is  a brave  goaltender 
who  will  dive  head  first  into  the 
middle  of  flying  feet  to  get  the 
ball. 

He  said  Den  Haan  was  dazed  in 
the  fourth  game  by  a ball  she  had 
taken  full  in  the  face. 

When  he  told  her  if  she  wanted 
to  sit  out  the  next  game  he  would 
understand,  “She  just  looked  at 
me  and  said  T’d  have  to  be  dead 
first’.” 

Den  Haan  was  given  the  apt 
name  of  Xena  (the  warrior 
princess  in  the  television  show 


Xena)  by  her  fellow  teammates, 
said  Johnstone. 

He  said  she  was  flat  on  her  back 
three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
tournament,  but  got  up  and  sol- 
diered on. 

Den  Haan  manages  to  get  her 
angles  right,  Johnstone  said, 
moving  around  the  crease  to  cut 
down  angles  lessening  the 
chances  of  a shot  getting  past  her. 

Stopping  balls  from  going  in  the 
net  is  but  one  responsibility  of  the 
Condor  goalkeeper,  he  said. 

Den  Haan  has  control  of  the 
game  when  she  has  possession  of 
the  ball,  said  Johnstone. 

And  the  way  she  distributes  the 
ball  to  the  other  players  — 
rolling  it  to  the  defenders  and 
throwing  it  to  the  forwards  or 
kicking  it  down  the  field  — dic- 
tates the  pace  of  the  game, 
Johnstone  said. 


By  distributing  the  ball  calmly 
and  cooly.  Den  Haan  can  dictate 
not  only  the  pace  of  the  game,  but 
her  teammates’  frame  of  mind. 

If  she  gets  panicky  and  hurried, 
her  teammates  pick  up  on  it  and 
respond  in  the  same  fashion,  said 
Johnstone. 

Being  the  only  player  on  the 
field  who  can  see  everything 
going  on,  leaves  Den  Haan  with 
the  responsibility  of  directing  the 
team’s  defensive  moves, 
Johnstone  said. 

He  said  she  communicates  well 
with  her  teammates  and  amid  her 
shouts  of  “Come  on  Red”  and 
“Way  to  go  Red”,  she  tells  them 
where  the  opposition  is. 

Den  Hann  is  a strong  backbone 
of  the  team,  Johnstone  said. 

“You  can  have  a really  good 
team,  but  if  you  have  a poor  goal- 
tender  you’ll  still  lose.” 


Aicntreal  Canadians 

at 

Cuffalc  Sabres 


Wed.  Feb.  1 2 
Marine  Mainland  Arena 
Tickets  Only  $35 
Includes  Transportation 
Cash  Only 


Students  permitted  to  bring  I guest 
bus  departs  at  4:30  pm 
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Art  Review 

Japanese  animation  delivers  variety  of  stories 


By  Bob  Puersten 

When  the  average  person  thinks 
of  Japanese  animation,  what 
comes  to  mind  is  sappy  shows 
with  child  characters,  predictable 
dialogue,  and  stock  bad  guys  in 
the  cliche  fight  of  good  against 
evil.  Whether  that  impression 
comes  from  Sailor  Moon,  or  if  you 
remember  Astroboy  or  Battle  of 
the  Planets,  the  stock  formula  fits 
what  most  people  have  seen  of 
cartoons  from  Japan  in  the  past  20 
years. 

Known  as  anime  to  its  fans, 
Japanese  animation  has  entered 
Conestoga  through  CTRL-A 
(Club  That  Really  Likes  Anime),  a 
satelite  of  a University  of 
Waterloo  club.  Jan.  30,  at 
Conestoga’s  Doon  campus,  and 


Jan.  31,  at  University  of  Waterloo, 
saw  CTRL-A  put  on  free  shows 
open  to  the  public,  featuring  a 
range  titles,  including,  among  oth- 
ers, Slayers,  Gunbuster,  and 
Macross  Plus. 

Drawing  a limited  audience  at 
Conestoga,  but  filling  University 
of  Waterloo’s  largest  auditorium 
on  campus,  the  shows  featured  a 
wide  sample  of  the  many  diver- 
gent styles  within  the  medium  of 
anime. 

Slayers,  for  instance,  is  a hilari- 
ously furmy  satire  on  the  classic 
shows  of  anime.  It  features  a 
young,  but  mighty  sorceress,  Lina 
Inverse,  with  a love  for  treasure 
that  can  get  her  into  trouble. 
Gourry,  her  trusted,  if  originally 
reluctant,  sidekick  is  handy  at 
using  a sword,  but  somewhat  dim- 


witted.  Together,  they  end  up  get- 
ting into  a lot  of  trouble,  when 
they’re  not  attempting  to  fill  their 
bottomless  pits  for  stomachs. 
Making  fun  of  the  characters  and 
cliches  of  anime.  Slayers  is  car- 
toon comedy  at  its  best. 

On  a more  serious  note  is 
Gunbuster.  A story  of  a young  girl, 
who  had  lost  her  father  in  a war 
with  aliens,  and  is  training,  along 
with  her  older  partner,  to  play  a 
key  role  in  winning  the  war. 
Helped  by  her  coach,  she  is  able  to 
find  abilities  and  an  inner  strength 
that  she  didn’t  know  she  had. 
Gunbuster  has  some  funny 
moments,  but,  on  the  whole  is  a 
dramatic  and  intense  show. 

Macross  Plus  is  the  story  of 
Isamu  Dyson  and  Guld,  pilots  who 
are  rivals  for  the  affection  off 


't  Review 


offers  stiff  shot 

By  Wendy  Cummins. . 

Wifri'  The  Magic  Bottle, 

Conestoga  instructor  Lee 
Bryant,  explores  the  issue  of 
women  as  alcoholics. 

By  offering  her  own  life  as  a 
sample  subject,  Bryant  main- 
tains fee  authenticity  so  many 
books  on  the  subject  of  alco- 
holism lack. 

Also  the  author  of  best-sell- 
er Come;  Fill  My  Cup,  a 
novel  which  was  very  person- 
al and  dealt  with  the  same 
issue,  Bryant  again  brings  us 
to  the  brink  of  alcoholism. 

Beginning  with  her  own 
struggle  with  alcohol  and  the 
reasons  behind  her  addiction, 

Bryant  delves  deeper  into  the 
causes  of  alcohol  abuse. 

Not  only  does  the  reader 
gain  a deeper  understanding 
of  the  addiction,  but  they 
learn  something  about  the 
many  women  addicted. 

Bryant  brings  you  to  the 
forefront  of  her  own  life,  her 
many  travels  and  the  many 
women  she  met  along  the 
way  that  were  also  addicted.  

The  reality  that  oozes  from  AUTHOR  — Lee  Bryant,  a part-time  instructor  at  Conestoga,  holds 
the  pages  is,  in  many  ways,  (German  edition  of  her  book.  (Photo  by  Wendy  Cummins) 

very  shocking  and  in  some 


ways  scary. 

It  is  not  often  people  stop  to  think  about  the  distur- 
bance such  an  addiction  can  have  on  one  person’s 
life. 

By  reliving  the  life  of  an  alcoholic,  through  the 
eyes  of  Bryant,  the  reader  quickly  becomes  aware  of 
what  such  an  addiction  can  do  to  a person’s  life. 

By  Bryant’s  own  account,  she  lost  everything  that 
had,  at  one  time,  meant  everything  to  her. 

Her  family  was  dismayed  and  disappointed  with 
her  to  the  point  of  rejection  and  even  her  employer 
saw  the  many  errors  she  was  committing  with  her 
own  life. 

Many  of  the  women  introduced  in  this  book  are 


very  much  like  Bryant  herself;  alcoholics  seeking 
some  form  of  attention  or  personal  satisfaction. 

Many  of  the  women  in  this  book  are  portrayed  as 
lonely  and  very  unattached  women,  who  feel  they 
have  nowhere  else  to  turn,  but  to  the  bottle. 

Although  a novel  dealing  with  a very  serious  issue, 
the  text  itself  is  not  that  of  a psychology  textbook 
but,  rather  that  of  a biographical  sketch. 

It  is  very  easy  to  understand. 

It  appears  as  though  Bryant  was  trying  to  keep  the 
subject  matter  as  relevant  as  possible,  although  still 
trying  to  make  it  a light  read. 

Bryant  was  very  successful!  in  achieving  this 
effect. 


Read  Spoke — stay  informed 


Myung.  Myung,  in  turn,  is  the  dis- 
contented producer  of  Sharon 
Apple,  a computer-generated 
mega-pop  star.  In  part  two  of  this 
four-part  saga.  Yang,  a computer 
hacker,  attempts  to  break  into 
Sharon’s  program,  and  both  Guld 
and  Isamu  are  called  to  rescue 


Myung  by  a mysterious  computer- 
transmitted  telephone  message. 
Macross  Plus  may  be  familiar  to 
some  as  part  of  Robotech. 

So,  whether  you  like  comedy, 
romance,  action,  or  intrigue,  there 
may  be  something  in  anime  for 
you. 
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INCOME  TAX  HAVE  YOU  CONFUSED? 

ACCOUNTING  - 3RD  YEAR 
WILL  BE  DOING  TAX  RETURNS 
THE  WEEKS  OF  MARCH  17  & 24 

DROP  INTO  STUDENT  SERVICES 
TO  BOOK  YOUR  APPOINTMENT! 

$10  DONA  TION  REQUIRED 


Canadian  Association  for  Production  and  Inventory  control 


REQIOM  VIll 


APICS 


ONTARIO 


GRAND 


VALLEY 


CAPIC 

Student  Night 

Date: 

Wednesday  February  12  1997 

Location: 

Holiday  Inn 
Kitchener 

Topic: 

Manufacturing  Relations 

Speaker: 

Keith  Miles 
Laurier  Institute  Team 

Cost: 

$5  students 

Agenda: 

Cocktails:  5:30-6:30  pm 
Dinner:  6:30-7:30  pm 

Speaker:  7:45-8:30  pm 

Reservations: 

Phone:  (519)821-1837 
Fax:  (519)821-2704 

email:  sharratt@sentex.net 
Attn:  Theresa  Sharratt 

Deadline: 

Thursday  February  6 1997 

The  CAPIC  Student  night  is  a night  designated  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  students  and  their  contributions  to  CAPIC.  It  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  students  to  network  with  people  working  in  the  production  and  inventory 
control  field.  If  you  would  like  to  attend  this  dinner  or  would  like  more 
information  about  CAPIC  please  contact  me  at  the  numbers  listed  or  drop 
by  our  office  in  the  business  wing  room  1D14  C. 
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CD  Review 

The  Shaq’s  ‘best  of’  CD  good  for  a laugh 


By  Anita  Filevski 

Featuring  songs  from  1993’s  Shaq  Diesel 
and  1994’s  Shaq  Fu:  Da  Return,  Shaquille 
O’Neal’s  latest  effort.  The  Best  of  Shaquille 
O’Neal,  seems  to  have  come  a bit  too  early 
in  the  basketball  star’s  musical  career. 

The  new  CD  features  well-known  artists 
such  as  the  Fu-Schnickens,  Phife  from  A 
Tribe  Called  Quest,  and  Method  Man,  all  of 
whom  emphasize  O’Neal’s  self-appointed 
status  as  “^e  man.” 

But  “the  man”  can’t  write  lyrics.  Here’s  a 
few  examples:  “I  jam  like  Smuckers”,  “I  fit 
my  style  like  a pancake  flipper”,  “My  loot’s 
stacked  up  like  a RuPaul  weave”,  and 
“Forget  Tony  Danza,  Fm  the  boss.” 

In  fact,  O’Neal  makes  so  many  references 
to  popular  culture,  it’s  hard  not  to  laugh. 

From  Telly  Savalas  to  Speedy  Gonzales 
(he  actually  rhymes  these  names  on  the 
CD’s  third  track.  What’s  Up  Doc?  (Can  We 
Rock?))  to  E.T.  and  Jurassic  Park,  O’Neal’s 
almost  good  at  it. 


Actually,  he’s  very  good  at  it. 

It  would  be  an  entertaining  CD  had  he  not 
found  it  necessary  to  mention  his  name  in 
every  song  and  remind  everyone  of  the 
“Shaq  attack.” 

Biological  Didn’t  Bother,  for  example,  is 
O’Neal’s  respectful  tribute  to  his  stepfather, 
Phillip  Harrison. 

He  tells  how  Harrison  took  him  “from  a 


boy  to  a man” 

and  how  his  mother  told 

REVIEW  GUIDE 
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Harrison  she  and  O’Neal  came  as  a pack- 
age. But  O’Neal  ruins  the  song  with  some 
cheesy  lyrics  like  “you  have  to  take  me  with 
my  son  or  else  it’s  like  a hotdog  without  a 
bun.” 

O’Neal  even  sings  “ma  ma  se,  ma  ma  sa, 
ma  ma  coo  sa”  on  Mic  Check  1-2  featuring 
ILL  AL  SKRATCH.  Michael  Jackson’s 
Thriller  album,  anyone? 

Even  so,  in  I’m  Outstanding,  O’Neal  sends 
out  a positive  message  to  people  who  think 
they  come  from  nothing  and  can’t  do  any 
better  in  life. 

He  sings  about  guidance  “from  above”  and 
fulfilling  dreams  and  uses  himself  as  an 
example  of  the  success  people  can  find. 

It’s  hard  to  say  what  O’Neal  intended  with 
this  release.  He  probably  just  wanted  people 
to  keep  him  in  mind  in  between  his  careers. 

But  one  thing  is  for  sure:  if  anyone  is  look- 
ing for  some  half-decent  music  with  some 
hilarious  lyrics,  pick  up  this  CD,  listen  to  it, 
and  then  sell  it  quickly  before  someone  else 
sees  it. 


Shaquille  O’Neal  (internet  photo) 


Sandra  Bullock  (left)  and  Chris  O’Donnell  (right)  star  as  Agnes  Von  Kurowsky  and  Ernest 
Hemingway  in  New  Line  Cinema’s  epic  love  story,  In  Love  and  War. 

(Photo  courtesy  New  Line  Cinema) 

Movie  Review 

In  Love  and  War  — 
only  for  the  truly  romantic 


By  Wendy  Cummins 

Based  on  a true  love  story 
between  a young  reporter  and  a 
Red  Cross  nurse,  Richard 
Attenborough’s  new  film  In  Love 
and  War  is  at  best  rent-the-video 
material. 

Ernest  Hemingway  and  Agnes 
Von  Kurowsky  provide  the  char- 
acters for  this  newly-released 
love  story. 

Based  on  the  memoir 
Hemingway  in  Love  and  War: 
The  Lost  Diary  of  Agnes  Von 
Kurowsky  by  Henry  S.  Villard 
and  James  Nagel,  the  film  por- 
trays the  love  both  Hemingway 
and  Von  Kurowsky  found  for 
each  other  during  the  First  World 
War. 

Hemingway,  played  by  Chris 
0’Donnell(5cent  of  a Woman, 
Circle  of  Friends  and  Batman),  is 
an  18-year-old  American  who 


requests  to  go  to  Italy  to  help  aid 
the  fallen  soldiers,  during  the 
war.  Hemingway  is  injured  and 
taken  into  red  cross  care. 

It  is  while  in  the  hospital  he 
meets  and  falls  in  love  with  27- 
year-old  nurse  Von  Kurowsky, 
played  by  Sandra  Bullock  {Speed, 
While  You  Were  Sleeping  and  A 
Time  to  Kill),  an  American  who, 
like  Hemingway,  wanted  to  be 
part  of  the  action. 

If  you  hadn’t  caught  the  title  of 
the  movie  you  may  have  thought 
that  they  would  become  great 
chums  and  eventually 
Hemingway  would  heal  his 
wounds  and  move  on,  but,  you 
are  looking  for  the  supposed  love 
story. 

You’ll  be  looking  for  nearly  one 
hour  before  their  true  feelings  for 
each  other  are  exposed,  so  you 
might  as  well  go  grab  yourself 
some  popcom,and  maybe  a nap. 


For  un-romantics  at  heart  the 
final  chapter  of  this  long,  over- 
drawn film  may  be  a bit  much. 

Once  Hemingway  and  Von 
Kurowsky  realize  their  feelings 
for  each  other  it  becomes  a sappy 
and  yes,  touching  love  story. 

Although  both  Bullock  and 
O’Donnell  prove  once  again  they 
can  act.  In  Love  and  War  itself 
proves  disappointing. 

One  would  think  Hemingway,  a 
literary  genius,  would  prove  to  be 
an  interesting  historical  subject 
alone,  but  not  in  this  movie. 

By  ^e  end  of  the  film  the  audi- 
ence may  have  a better  under- 
standing of  why  he  killed  himself 
in  1961. 

Catch  the  movie  if  you  can,  the 
scenery  in  the  film  is  worth 
watching,  but,  if  you  are  not  a 
true  romantic  wait.until  the  video, 
preferably  when  it  is  on  the  99 
cents  shelf. 


Free 

Nooner 

Tues.  Feb.  11 
12  noon 
The  Sanctuary 

What  More  Info. 

Do  You  Need? 


1$  YOUR  CLASS 
BEINC 

REPRESENTED? 


Does  your  class  have  any 
suggestions,  ideas, 
complaints  or  concerns? 
Elect  a Class  Rep.  to  act  as 
the  voice  of  your  class. 

For  more  information  and 
meeting  schedules  see 
Becky  at  the  DSA  Office. 


